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Beautiful New England 


HEREVER youthful prowess 

W and athletic development is 
held in regard, the Thames 

River at New London, Con- 

necticut, is known as the scene of the 
annual Yale-Harvard Regatta. We are 
- picturing this month scenes about Gales 
Ferry, the Yale headquarters on the 
River. The rural sweetness and the sim- 
plicity of the appointments contrast 
so strongly with the lurid tales of col- 
legiate extravagance with which the pub- 
lic is misled by the irresponsible sensa- 
tional press of the country, that we are 
sure that many fathers and mothers will 
look upon these pictures with content- 
ment and reassurance. It is good to 
know of the development of youthful 
vigor in the midst of scenes so simple 
and wholesome. Quiet and unmarked 
by any extraordinary feature, Gales Ferry 
is still characterized by that elusive 
charm that gives so unique an individual- 
ity to all New England. 























THE MOUTH OF THE THAMES 








A BEND IN THE ROAD WHERE THE CREW EXERCISE. 
ON EITHER SIDE ARE SWEET LOCUST TREES 








THE ROCKY LEDGE BY THE ROAD 


WHERE THE BASEBALL SCORE WAS KEPT 











MR. WILLIAM McCOMB 


“THe WEST IN THE East” 
William McComb is widely known as a success- 
ful commercial organizer. It is through his 
instrumentality that such splendid results have 


been achieved in Worcester and Lawrence. Mr. 


McComb is from the West and brings the west- 


ern commercial evangelism to New England. 





























Vor. XLIX 


JAPAN IN 


AND-HOLDING in California 
is not the whole of the Japanese 
question. Something more 
than that is at stake in the 
negotiations now pending between 
this country and Japan, and although 
Japanese insistence should not be 
allowed to hurry our decision, we, 
on the other hand, should not evade 
the issue. 

Japan is overpopulated. Her peo- 
ple are seeking an outlet. Wherever 
they find a foothold and encourage- 
ment they come in increasing numbers. 
It is no secret that their eyes are now 
looking across the Pacific. Our people 
are justified in feeling that the situation 
is serious. There are two views of 
the matter either of which is logical 
and consistent. 

The first view is that the Japanese 
are an intelligent and thrifty people, 
and their presence will lower no 
standards and therefore can do no 
possible harm. If they are our inferiors, 
they can but occupy an inferior place. 
If they are our betters, we can only 
gain by their presence among us. 
They come to meet the fair competi- 
tion of our own citizens, and we do but 
ill to maintain our supremacy on 
any other basis than that of superior 
merit in the face of any and all com- 
petition. 

The second view is that the Japanese 
coming to this country in numbers 
will introduce a new race question. 
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AMERICA 


We already have one, which is quite 
enough. There is no question of their 
superiority or inferiority at stake. 
It is simply a race issue, and much 
more easily settled before they come 
than when they represent a consider- 
able percentage, perhaps a majority 
in some districts, of the population. 

There is a third view, but it is 
weak and temporizing. It is merely 
that not a great number have yet 
come, and we are borrowing trouble. 
Perhaps not many ever will come. 
Let us wait and see, and in the mean- 
while extend to them the same hospi- 
tality that we do to others. 

This third view is unworthy of the 
dignity and strength of our nation. 
There is a very real question before 
us, and we ought to settle it. 

The second view would seem to be 
that which must prevail. There is 
no question of friendliness to the 
Japanese, nor of respect for their many 
fine qualities. They are a sharply 
differentiated people. Inter-marriage 
with whites produces a race of inferior 
persons. But there can be no true 
assimilation without inter-marriage. 
Therefore they would remain among 
us as an alien people or amalgamate 
only to produce a race possessing none 
of the finer qualities of either —a 
mongrel and inferior type. To deliber- 
ately invite such a situation would be 
to invite the just resentment of 
posterity. 
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Nothing hinges on the question as 
to whether the Japanese are or are not 
Mongolians. It is a fact that they 
differ in essential racial characteristics 
from the whites. The physical qualities 
which they exhibit are as radically 
different as the moral. They may 
have their own high destiny, and in 
working it out we should befriend and 
aid them. But that destiny is not 


advanced by sullying their racial 
purity. They should be the last 
people in the world to desire it. The 


soul that looks through almond eyes 
will not see just as the soul that sees 
through horizontal eyes — they may 
see better. Any claim of superiority 
on our part is not justified and is not 
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called for in order to justify us in a 
policy of discouraging imigration. 

I believe that I am stating a 
conviction of the majority of thinking 
men in America, when I say that the 
American people do respect and admire 
the Japanese and desire friendly inter- 
course with them, but that we do not 
believe in the intermingling of the 
two races and desire to effectually 
discourage their imigration to this 
country for permanent residence. 

In settling the questions pressed 
upon us by the Japanese government, 
we have a duty to perform that may 
require something of courage and 
firmness, but that ought not to be 
shirked. 


THE NEW AGE IN LAWRENCE 


AWRENCE is an American 
city, an American city in 
traditions and ideals. She 

has been a component part 

of the forces that make for America’s 
greatness. Whether, in the past, she 
has achieved the highest planes possible 
in those things that tend for construc- 
tiveness in national greatness, is not 
the question, nor can it with justice 
be charged that if sometimes she has 
fallen short in her achievements that 
she has lacked our national standard. 
Lawrence needs no apologist in her 
behalf. The record of her Americanism 
is clean and clear. She stands before 
the world upon her history, nor need 
her sons and daughters blush at its 
recounting. Those born of her mothers 
and bred in her atmosphere have gone 
abroad and contributed their part to 
the current events of their time. The 
names of her sons are enrolled among 
the law-makers and justices of the 
nation. She has contributed her 


part to the educational and artistic 
forces, not only of her own country, 
but of the world. No finer examples 
of sturdy industry and integrity of 
New England blood can be found than 
among those who with pride claimed 
Lawrence as 


their birthplace. In 





art, in music, in law, in medicine, 
in governmental office, Lawrence’s 
name represents the acme of human 
achievement as the birthplace of 
the brightest lights in the firmament 
of these activities. 

Yet there are those who may have 
said that in the greatness of her age, 
when much honor should be heaped 
upon her head, she falls on evil days. 
But this is not ture. Nor does she 
fail when she is called upon to refute 
the charge, for past and present she 
has filled her office as a representative 
American city, — staunch in her faith 
in herself and her faith in her people. 
Her record speaks for her in clarion 
tones, and vindicates her claims of 
prestige. 

America in population is the most 
heterogeneous, and at the same time 
most homogeneous, of all nations. 
Her homogenity is large, it is broad, 
it is permanent; her heterogenity is 
small, it is narrow, it is pronounced, 
it is momentary. The heterogeneous 
mass of population pouring in on all 
sides from all the world is quickly 
absorbed and amalgamated, becoming 
part of the great nation that welcomes 
it. 

There are times and places where 


























this influx of new raw material becomes 
so pronounced that it is prominent, 
and like any unusual condition any- 
where becomes obvious and is spoken 
of. But the mere fact of its quantity 
and momentary prominence does not 
alter nor change the abiding laws in 
the chemistry of civilization that 
change the foreign into the common 
substance. 

Lawrence, so far as she is a part 
of this nation, may be a melting- 
pot. Her condition may be spoken of 
as unusual, since by reason of economic 
and industrial conditions, she is re- 
ceiving more and more of the raw 
material that goes to make the homo- 
geneous whole known as American 
citizenship. Again, she may be getting 
by reason of these same conditions, 
a little more material that is peculiarly 
dificult to amalgamate because of 
racial traits or ancestral environment. 
These conditions peculiar to herself, 
and the character of the raw material 
that she receives may intensify the 
difficulties of her assimilating pro- 
cesses, and lengthen the time of their 


completion. 
Time, in the formation of national 
character, and in the shaping of 


human souls to new standards, is a 
relative term. That which might 
seem long in the mind or life of the 
individual is but short in the history 
of a race or people. 

All of this need not, nor does it, 
nor can it detract from the standards 
and ideals of Lawrence and her citizen- 
ship. Increasing difficulties and multi- 
plying problems may sometimes have 
darkened her vision, but in the clear 
light of her reason she stands firm to 
her ideals and her true Americanism. 

If, by the cast of Fortune, she is 
to be an instrument of use in absorbing 
from other peoples those who will 
tend to the greatness of this nation 
when they have become a part of it, 
she welcomes her task, and with 
courage and fortitude prepares herself 
for it. She stands with open arms to 
receive those who come to her and 
cast themselves into her keeping, and 
asks only that they live up to her 
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standards. She will take the children 
of the earth to her bosom as a mother, 
but as a mother she claims obedience 
to law and order in return for love 
and care. With the sternness of virtue 
she demands righteousness and she 
will give succor. 

She will not tolerate those who 
would come to destroy, nor those who 
stand aloof and refuse to become a 
part of the progress and might of the 
nation, exemplifying her ideals. But 
those who will become imbued with 
American ideals and will live up to 
American traditions and will become 
a part of her and will help to solve 
her problems, — these she will make 
of herself. 

This, in brief, represents Lawrence 
and the attitude of her awakened 
citizenship. So far as the influx of 
foreign population is concerned, she 
welcomes them if they will stand by 
and for law and order. If they will not, 
she will forcibly compel them to, if 
they remain with her. The people 
of Lawrence recognize their own indus- 
trial problems. They are not blind 
to the problems of labor. They have 
a clear understanding of the questions 
of capital. Her right-thinking citizens 
have joined hands to make themselves 
a helpful and constructive force in 
working out the problems of the 
employer and employed. 

Lawrence recognizes that in the 
flux of affairs many problems will 
come to her, in the future even more 
than in the past. Her geography and 
locality, coupled with her wonderful 
water-power, have made of her a hive 
of industry. In the sixty-six years 
of her existence she has proven her 
stalwart worth and her ability to meet 
and overcome all difficulties. In her 
growing industrial might, she has 
solved the problems of industry as 
the years presented them. She has 
been at all times a stalwart New 
England city, giving her sons to her 
country’s service, and adding the 
weight of her strength to her nation’s 
greatness. And in the future, as in 
the past, will the city redeem that 
promise by her adherence to strict 
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Americanism and all that it en- 
tails. 

Themenof Lawrence recognize to-day 
that not only have they their industrial 
problems, but they have the working 
out of the part this city shall take 
in New England’s future, and the part 
the city, section and nation shall 
play in the world’s destiny. Realizing 
these things, the men of Lawrence 
are sanely undertaking to deal with 
the great problems of transportation, 
industry and commerce in a big way; 
for they know that production, trans- 
portation and commerce go hand in 
hand, and the perfection of one must 
be coupled with the completeness of all. 

The men of Lawrence have created 
among themselves a strong, represen- 
tative, central, civic, commercial and in- 
dustrial body, the Lawrence Chamber of 
Commerce. It has been created on 
the basis of American traditions and 
American ideals. Its watchword is 
personal righteousness, righteousness 
civically, righteousness commercially, 
righteousness industrially. In the 
spirit of that watchword does it pro- 
pose to deal with itself and with its 
citizens and with those in its midst 
who are citizens in the making. 

This organization and the men who 
are building it are creating a Lawrence 
idea, and that idea is the solution of 
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the problems not alone peculiar to 
themselves,, but problems peculiar 
to all intensified industry. This idea 
is expressed in the single word “human- 
ization” — humanizing industry — 
putting a little more sunlight, a little 
more happiness, a little more joy, 
and making a little fuller and a little 
more beautiful every human life, 
whether that of employer or employed. 

The Lawrence Chamber of Commerce 
is being organized on the departmental 
plan under the direction of William 
McComb, the Civic Engineer of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. W. B. Moore of the 
same city, his associate. 

This organization stands sternly 
on the basis of law and order in this 
community, the conservation of men 
as well as wealth, the humanizing of 
individuals, the conservative growth of 
the city along right lines, the diversi- 
fication of industries, and the improve- 
ment of mercantile conditions, the 
proper relation of shipper to transporta- 
tion interests, creating above every- 
thing else an improved environment by 
building a better home town. 

An organization campaign under 
the direction of Mr. McComb and 
Mr. Moore has just been completed, 
giving Lawrence one of the strongest 
and most efficient organizations among 
the smaller cities of the United States. 




















HON. M. A. SCANLON 


MAYOR OF LAWRENCE 





FREDERICK U. CHANDLER, ESQ. 
PRESIDENT LAWRENCE CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE 


GALES FERRY 


Mary Louise GRAY 


PON the Thames River is a 
little village almost unknown 
save for a short time each 
summer. During the few 

weeks the Yale crew live and practise 
there, Gales Ferry is the mecca of 
all interested in the Yale-Harvard 
race, then is forgotten again for another 
year. 

Once this was a thriving little 
village, with a flourishing school. 
There was a wire ferry connecting 
it with the village and railroad across 
the river, operated by one Gale, for 
whom the place was named, but that 
has been gone for more than _ half 
a century. Nearly all the men who 
lived here were sea captains who 
owned their houses and small patches 
of land, while back on the hills lay 
farms. Now the fatms 
or deserted and few 
are to be found 


prosperous 
are run 
of the old 


down 
names 





among the owners. ‘The sea captains, 
too, are all gone and their calling 
with them. Many of the old families 
have disappeared entirely and what 
remain are nearly all women with a 
few old men. There is practically 
nothing for a young man to do, so 
of course he has to seek his fortunes 
elsewhere. 

Strange to say,when the place was 
more inaccessible more people lived 
here. Formerly the only way of 
reaching it was by train to Montville, 
on the west side of the river, then 
across by rowboat. Fourteen years 
ago the railroad was put through, 
connécting it with Norwich, eight 
miles north and with New London 
six miles south and many of the old 
places are now owned by summer 
residents. These places are closed 
the greater part of the year and 
during the winter there are less than 
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BROADVIEW — YALE VARSITY QUARTERS 


fifty people living between the river 
and the church — and two-thirds of 
these are women. 

For a few weeks in the summer the 
transients make the place quite gay. 
On the bluff between the river and 
the railroad track are about twenty- 
five small cottages owned by clerks 
and bookkeepers in the cities near by 
and the population gains greatly. 

But it is in the few weeks before 
the big race that Gales Ferry is really 
on the map. Every train brings 
visitors, the street is lively with auto- 
mobiles and many more come in 
launches. All interest is centered on 
the Yale crew and their quarters. 
On the bank of the river Thames 
stands what was once Broadview, 
owned by Captain Christopher Brown 
and the headquarters of Decatur 
in the year of 1812. It is now the 
Yale Varsity Quarters and has been 
enlarged and many improvements 
adided in the past five years. Next to 
this are the Freshmen quarters and 
al the houses in the neighborhood are 
levied upon for rooms for the tutors 


and visitors. Across from the post 
office is a little cottage called ‘The 
Ichabod,” after some former owner. 
Here the Yale examinations for the 
crews used to be held before they 
owned their present quarters. Just 
back of the post office is a high ledge 
and here, one year, the Yale crews 
painted in flaming letters the scores 
of the Yale-Harvard baseball games. 
Twice a day the crews turn out for 
exercise, singly, in pairs and in squads, 
taking the stretch between the quarters 
and the church, a proceeding very 
interesting to strangers. Part of their 
way the road runs between sweet 
locust trees, and further along under 
the shadow of a high hill crowned 
with thick pines. 

Across a very beautiful cove rises 
a hill commonly called Mount Decatur. 
Plenty of hills there are that are higher 
and far more celebrated, but none 
great or small, can be any lovelier than 
this one, spring and fall. In the spring, 
great masses of laurel cover the base 
and stretch up its slope wherever the 
rocks will give it room. In the fall, 

















its colors are gorgeous, toned by the 
dark green of its pines on the summit 
and the gray of its ledges. On the 
top are the remains of Decatur’s fort 
and a few years ago the C. A. R. placed 
a tablet on a boulder marking one 
boundary line. 

About half a mile beyond the church, 
on a road that is no longer used, is an 
abandoned cemetery. Many stones 
are sunken and so overgrown it is 
impossible to read them, but there 
are some Revolutionary stones in 


good condition yet and these the 
placed their 


local D. A. R. have 
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markers on. One of these bears the 
following unforgiving, vindictive in- 
scription: 
In Memory of 
Mr. Rufus Hurlbut 
Who fell in the bloody massacre 
Committed by Benedict Arnold’s troops 
At Fort Griswold 
Septber the 6th, 
1781, in the 40th 
Year of his age, 
Reader consider how I fell 
For liberty I bled. 
Oh now repent ye sons of Hell 
For the innocent blood ye shead. 





THE YALE BOAT-HOUSE 
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“ " ” 
JOE, THERE IS A MAN OUTSIDE, CALLING FOR HELP” 


FOLLY LEDGE 
By ALICE SHEA 


N the Sunday twilight, between 
the rounds of a southwesterly 
storm, Joe Gotti was leading 
his bride to her home. They 

went at a pace suggesting Italian in- 
fantry, the bride in white and plumed 
like an officer, the kinsmen behind, 
two and two and two, each bearing 
something of the impedimenta of the 
honeymoon. One had a bright, new 
bag, and the others long boxes from 
the big stores. They were the fresh 
gowns of the trousseau. The friendly 
half light was no screen from the eager, 
expectant interest of the neighbors, 
Finns and Irish and Yankees. They 
found their view from the windows 
cut off by the fringe of locusts, and ran 
into the road for a better appraisal of 
Joe’s bride. 

The hurrying party was well started. 
Although a few followed, the intimate, 
hearty greetings of the family gave 
them the pang of the intruder, which 
arrested their steps if not their curi- 


osity. They lingered, but a glimpse 
of Joe’s bride was denied. She was 
with the Gottis. 

Inside the house was great joy. 
Simple, hardy men they were. They 
had succeeded to the vigorous callings 
of early Yankees and Irish, who had 
gone out in a dory or had “wallopped”’ 
stone in the quarries. They were 
gathered for the festa. Their leisure 
was spent for the most part listening 
to Italian opera, thanks to Signor 
Edison for his miraculous horn. The 
women were very beautiful as they 
welcomed Joe’s bride in a way that 
Joe had fondly desired. She, poor 
lady, could only respond with tears. 

They seated her at the generously 
laid table. With the antipasto all 
ate and talked in their hearty manner, 
and listened to Caruso and to Bonci 
and Tetrazzini, and the slogan of 
the canals of Venice and the Neapolitan 
race-courses. 


Old Georgio must tell the bride — 




















the others were tired of hearing of it — 
of the night that Caruso first sang in 
Florence. 

“It was celestial,” mused Georgio. 
“We all went into the Square of 
Vittorio Immanuele and looked up 
at the sky and thanked Heaven for 
_ the new star that had risen in Italy.” 

“Peperoni incolata,” breathed 
Mother Testa, as Tina Romaneghli 
came in from the kitchen bearing a 
white platter of green peppers stuffed 
with little salty herring, caught in 
Ipswich Bay. Lena was serving onion 
soup, putting a piece of browned toast, 
covered with bits of veal and be- 
sprinkled with Parmesan cheese, in 
the bottom of each soup-plate. Fumes 
were rising from the Gnocchi Doro, 
that golden food of the gods, first made 
by the chef of Lucullus or whoever 
managed the Olympic dinners. They 
were all as merry as children over the 
dolce, in the making of which twenty 
of Testa’s eggs had been beaten to a 
pale custard. It was an enormous 
pasty fully twenty inches across, 
a toothsome sweet. Children long for 
it at Christmas time, Easter Sunday 
and wedding feasts. There were the 
heartiest congratulations for ‘Tina 
Romaneghli and for Lena, too, for the 
splendid dinner, wonderful cooking 
in this land of scrod and chowder. 

“Let’s go in and see the house,” 
said Joe, who did not see why all these 
people did not go home and leave him 
alone with Maria. They were far 
from thinking of Joe’s comfort, how- 
ever. For several days the local ex- 
press had been carrying goods to that 
house next door. They were all eager 
to look it over, and they started to rise 
with approving shouts. 

“The bride must be the first to 
enter,” Georgio was suggesting, when 
a series of sharp knocks having the 
intensity of pistol shots sounded 
cruelly above the din of voices and 
the scraping of chairs. 

To end the silence, Joe shouted, 
“Come in, come in.” 

The door flew open. 
little, agitated figure. 


There stood a 
Joe recognized 


her as Miss Kay, a school-teacher from 
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Cleveland. He had often chatted with 
her in The Cove, man-fashion, about 
inpersonal things, presidential candi- 
dates, the struggles in the town going 
on between the Finnish Lutherans and 
the Finnish Socialists, wages and 
working conditions in the quarries. 
As Joe saw Miss Kay in the door- 
frame, wrapped in a_long-hooded 
cloak that enfolded her figure, head 
and all, he remembered in a flash all 
these conversations. Joe liked Miss 
Kay. She wasn’t like that artist 
friend of hers. Joe read the papers. 
Miss Kay wasn’t like those women 
who tried to blow up Parliament and 
destroy dukes. Her eyes were set in 
dark frames, and they were full of 
tenderness. She always stopped in 
The Cove to play with the bambini. 
Before he could address her courte- 
ously, she gasped: 

“Joe, there’s a man outside crying 
for help. Will you put off in your 
motor boat and save him?” 

“‘ Madre di Dio,” murmured Maria. 

Joe’s impulse was togo. He was as 
brave as the lion-hearted Butcher, 
hero of a hundred rescues, but after 
glancing at his wondering bride, he 
replied, “I have only a little gas, Miss 
Kay. Iwouldn’t last any time. Why 
don’t you try Frank Ames?” . 

“How can you shift your responsi- 
bility in such a time? Joe, come to 
the door and you can hear the poor 
fellow’s shrieks.” 

Either the wind had stiffened from 
the southwest, or the poor man was 
quiet forever,— they heard nothing. 

“T am going out in a dory, myself. 
I am ashamed of you,” the little 
woman pleaded. 

The sex in Joe leaped to strong life. 
A woman ashamed of him, and before 
Maria? Never. Joy had departed 
from the festa. The women proved 
long-suffering and the men brave. 
The thought was present to them all 
that in the midst of so much life there 
might be death. They could under- 
stand the horror of it only by imagining 
themselves out in the cold water and 
the unfriendly darkness, clinging to 
some bit of a boat. Joe, without a 
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good-bye, save to reassure his bride, 
broke for The Cove, hatless and in his 
wedding garments. 

It was raining in spits and spats. 
On the top of the breakwater stood a 
little band discernible in a Jantern’s 
light, seemingly as high as a star. On 
the pier waited Miss Kay, in nervous 
conversation with Dudley, the tardy 
police officer, whom she was sending 
to the drug store to telephone for the 
Gloucester life-savers. Joe spoke to 
neither of them, but with Silas Diaz 
for a mate, he was soon under way 
through the gap in the breakwater 
into the open sea, which looked rather 
a closed sea for the darkness and the 
rain. Fortunately they found oilskins 
in the boat. On the ramparts some 
of the band could be made out by the 
lantern’s light, Charlie Cunningham, 
Herbert Lane and ‘Albert Wells. 

Cunningham shouted, “The cry 
came from the ledge, but we haven’t 
heard it in five minutes.” 

This reply angered Joe. With Maria 
at home waiting, he was not trying for 
a monopoly of glory. 

“Why didn’t you take a dory, and 
go alter him yourself?” he cried. 

“There wasn’t an oar in The Cove.” 

“T think I’d have taken a chance 
and broken into one of the fish-houses,”’ 
Joe snapped back. 

With the cruelty of boyhood that 
survives in some form in every man, 
the little group laughed. Joe was 
fortunately out of hearing. It was 
well known that Joe’s worst grievance 
was that he could not get a hold on 
any shares in the Breakwater Company 
which would give him the use of one 
of the fish-houses. The massive wall 
that held back the battering sea had 
been built by early settlers, who were 
fast growing old and bent. There 
were no young men to take their places, 
the usual condition in country towns 
of New England, but they hated to 
sell to a “ginney.” Instead, shares 
were quietly slipping into the hands 
of Dr. Gammon for services ren- 
dered, while the old men puttered over 
seines and nets and _lobster-pots, 
neighboring in the doorways of the 
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gray fish-houses facing The Cove 
zigzag-fashion, sometimes sunning 
themselves on the weathered bleach- 
eners, on the twenty-two foot lots 
across the road that every fisherman 
possessed from the early days when 
he used to cure cod. 

Joe cast out hatred and envy as 
his boat sped along. Fish-house or 
no fish-house, he would take the place 
of the brave Butcher, the life-saver, 
and Maria would look at him with 
pride. Was not that enough for any 
man? 

Silas Diaz crouched in the bow as 
the boat nosed into the sullen sea, 
every fourth or fifth wave washing 
the stern, drenching the two men by 
turns. Joe’s fathers had been sailors. 
Some said that they had been pirates, 
at home from Genoa to the Bay of 
Messina. It was a tradition that they 
had the key to a safe passage between 
Scylla and Charybdis. They used to 
withdraw to family life up in the hills 
back of Florence when not sailing. 
The Diazs had sailed the Spanish 
main, Silas’s grandfather landing on 
Cape Ann in shipwreck. The spirits 
of the two men rose to something 
primal, to pre-natal instincts that 
spurned fear as they cut through the 
ugly black water that would have 
terrified any land-hearted man. 

“Where did the cry come from?” 
Joe called. 

“The Ledge — over by The Folly,” 
returned Lane. 

Joe pointed her for the veiled ledge. 
A lantern here and there identified the 
groups on shore, one at Steer’s Porch, 
another at Bridey’s Pocket. Like a 
wild duck, the boat flew straight ahead, 
the straining motor making the lan- 
tern in the bow jerk with rhythmic 
regularity. 

“T never knew Joe could go so 
fast,” said Herbert Lane. 

The nervous movings of the lanterns 
betrayed the charged feelings of the 
helpless spectators. Some hallooed, to 
serve notice on whoever it might be 
out there in the darkness, that his 
kind was still thinking of him and 
please to hold on to life until help came. 
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Others were speechless. It seemed so 
futile to attempt to send any ray of 
hope into all that waste. 

The boat light was now motionless. 
Joe and Silas Diaz were calling, but 
no answer reached the _ obsessed 
watchers on the shore. The light 
moved on, and it was suddenly lost 
behind the Folly Ledge. What could 
have happened? It reappeared, a 
cynosure on that starless night, this 
time at maximum speed. 

“He’s got him,” yelled Cunning- 
ham, “or he wouldn’t come so fast, 
and he’s beaten the life-savers from 
Gloucester.” 

“P’raps the life-boat can’t get 
through the low water,” Herbert Lane 
observed. 

“Oh, pshaw, they could get through 
all right, jes’ by goin’ easy. She 
ought to be here by now,” Cunning- 
ham speculated. 

Joe was now at full stop just off 
Bridey’s Pocket, calling for a dory. 
Their gasolene supply had become 
exhausted. The body of a man lay 
motionless in the bottom of the boat. 
As nearly as he could make out, it 
was an Italian, not a fisherman, and 
not a man from the south of Italy. He 
was long and dark and graceful, 
probably a Florentine. Surely he 
knew little of boats or the sea, or the 
Gloucester shore on such a wild night. 
What might have brought him there? 

From their height on the break- 
water, the watchers could see the 
searchlight of the life-boat sweeping 
the bay. 

“Here she is,— keep off ’til the life- 
boat comes,” shouted Wells. 

At last Joe saw her rounding 
Annisquam Light, making bright the 
dark vastness of the water, mistress 
of the sea. On she came like the 
beautiful day, her mile-long shaft of 
light stabbing the darkness to death. 
It rested humanly on Joe’s motor boat, 
and it seemed to draw it towards her 
as a magnet draws a pin. ‘The hearts 
of the watchers were rising. They 
could hear the hail of the lookout, 
made big and strong through a mega- 
phone, making Joe’s unassisted call 
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sound weak. Those on shore could 
see the expert boatmen, as soon as 
they became aware of Joe’s plight, 
draw alongside the smaller craft and 
skilfully remove what appeared to be 
the helpless body of a man. 

“They’re goin’ to work over him 
*board their own boat, where there’s 
a plenty of room,” Cunningham ex- 
plained. 

They had Joe’s boat in tow, and 
they were coming slowly towards the 
gap in the breakwater. It was too 
gripping. As the merest spectators 
at a tragedy, summer visitors, out- 
staying the season for a little more 
quietness and relaxation, were thrilled 
to the marrow. 

Into the gap came the life-boat with 
her convoy, to be enfiladed with eager 
inquiries. 

“Who is he?” 

“Ts he alive?” 

“Where did you get him?”—all 
talking at once. 

““He’s alive,” answered the stalwart 
lookout. “Some one’s got ter take 
him for the night,” he continued. 

“He’s one of us, and he’s coming 
with us,” cried Joe Gotti. 

A cheer went up that must have 
pierced the black night to the in- 
visible stars. Joe was heedless; eyes, 
ears and heart he yearned for Maria, 
waiting on the pier. How she hated 
the wicked sea that had separated 
them so fearfully! As for Joe, just 
the sight of her and the sound of her 
voice. There she was—God bless 
her — with his greatcoat about her 
wedding gown, the only woman in the 
world who could make him love life. 

Neatly they warped into the pier. 
Joe had sprung ashore the last yard of 
distance. Maria in his arms, he was 
comforted. So selfish is happiness 
that they forgot the poor, quiet figure 
stretched along the granite landing 
place, a lantern at his head and the 
pitying crowd all about him. 

“Joe,” old Georgio startled them, 
“T’m going to give him your old room.” 

“Sure,” shouted Joe. 

He and Maria moved over to the 
body, Joe bending low to listen to 
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the heart beat. Maria, in the white 
shadow of a great block of granite, 
was caught into immediate and friendly 
embrace by Tina Romaneghli. 

“He'll come ’round all right,” Joe 
ey saying. “Just a little rest, that’s 
all.” 

Was not the man saved, and were 
they not all ashore? To Joe it was 
all over, but Tina Romaneghli felt 
the bride tremble. She heard her 
whisper in a breathless voice, 

“My brother, he’s my brother 
Roberto.” 

Had not her husband caught her, 
she would surely have fallen. It was 
a night of unusual hapenings, and he 
gave himself as simply to the task of 
comforting Maria as he had to the 
work of the rescue. The unconscious 
man was the only one who did not add 
to the ensuing confusion, questions, 
exclamations, prayers, and wondering. 

“She said her brother Roberto; 
kind Heaven, who ever heard of her 
brother?” wheezed Mother Testa, roll- 
ing this bit of gossip under her tongue. 

“Well,” old Georgio fairly bellowed, 
raging that the Gottis’ family affairs 
should furnish a subject for public 
talk, “who’s got a better right to her 
husband’s old bed? Come, Joe, we’ll 
carry him up to the house.” 

They ignored the onlookers and 
between them they managed to get 
the still man up the street and into 
the little attic bedroom. Father and 
son scorned the help of the women 
downstairs, but Maria slipped in. 
She gazed dumfounded at her brother, 
the unconscious Roberto. 

“Is he your brother?” at last old 
Georgio demanded sternly. 

“Si, si,” wailed Maria, thoroughly 
terrified. 

“Hm,” grunted the old man. “‘He’s 
come to the wedding all right.” 

They worked over him grimly for 
a long time, rubbing warm oil into 
his cold body, rolling him in blankets, 
slapping and chafing his hands and 
feet, and pouring the hot punch from 
the festa down his throat. After all 
this care, he simply had to recover. 
Old Georgio forbade Maria to appear. 
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Finally, he ordered the young couple 
out of the house and watched them 
go up the road and into their own new 
home, waiting until he saw an upper 
window show a light. 

“God be kind to them,” he mur- 
mured. It was still dark and blowing 
hard, no stars or moon. In the Cape 
Ann chill, the old man shut his eyes 
and saw a small house up in the hills 
of Fiesole, where the moon was wrap- 
ping the grove of purpling olive trees 
in a white mantle. Was it more than 
yesterday since he had taken Joe’s 
mother home? 

“ Ah, well, Dio mio, what a night.” 

He sighed as he went indoors. All 
the wedding guests were gone. Al- 
though the rescued man was breathing 
painfully, he was in a deep sleep. 
Ipswich Bay had been fairly cheated 
of one more victim whose bones would 
not whiten on its dreary bottom. 

Next morning Roberto was sitting 
in the full glare of the September sun, 
wrapped in blankets, on Gotti’s back 
porch, overlooking the treacherous 
sea, now a dancing, innocent blue. 
He was still cold. 

“Tt was the night that I put on the 
films of the wandering Ulysses,” he 
began, trying to tell Joe and his 
father the beginning of the story. 
“Tt took two years to get them ready 
in Milano,” he continued proudly. 
“You know all kinds of people come 
to Lawrence,” he explained, while for 
the moment his thoughts dwelt on 
that troublous place that beckons the 
children of southern Europe but to 
betray them to the sodden life of the 
mills, the mecca for agitators, ad- 
venturers and the idly curious who 
enjoy looking on at fierce aspects of 
life. 

“Well, when Ulysses is in the ship- 
wreck, and the storm is all about him, 
my new friends are enchanted. They 
come again and again to see the show, 
and they invite me to go fishing with 
them and see the real pictures in 
Ipswich Bay.” 

Roberto covered his face with his 
hands and wept. “ Poor fellers,” he said. 
“T hope we hear from them to-day.” 
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The three men looked across the bay 
and were silent. 

It seems it was in the variegated 
audience that he found in his moving 
picture theater in Lawrence that Ro- 
berto had made friends with the 
Italian trawlers. They are the daring 
men who form their luggers into small 
squadrons for night fishing in Ipswich 
Bay, where they catch the fish that 
swarm at the mouth of the Essex and 
Ipswich Rivers, where the sea and the 
winds are so uncertain that regular 
fishing hamlets have never sprung 
up on the near-by sandy shores of 
Wingaesheek. Their squatty boats, 
broad and deep, are the diminutives 
of the Galway luggers that carried so 
much mackerel in the eighties and 
nineties to the Irish canneries. Swing- 
ing lanterns fore and aft, they are 
oftentimes seen at night lying across 
the bay, a bright serpent on the face 
of the waters, for the admiration of 
the landsmen, vying with the re- 
flection of Scorpio from a summer sky. 

Roberto took up the thread of his 
story. 

“T go with them on Sunday. It is 
fine day, blue sea, and a clear fair 
sky, but they say the wind it shift 
when the sun goes down and night 
came in as black as melancholy. I 
have no counsel. I submit to my 
friends.” 

He could not tell how it had hap- 
pened. There was chianti in the 
cabin. In no time they were up the 
bay and lost to the boats of the other 
trawlers, who were making for the 


*Squam_ River, trying to get to 
Gloucester. In a fierce blow, their 
gas all gone, they had capsized. 


Roberto had hung on desperately to 
the tender. The last he saw of his 


companions they were being borne 
away from him out to sea. 
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“Over towards Newburyport, God 
pity them,” murmured old Georgio. 

Filled with terror, Roberto had kept 
up a piercing cry for help. He never 
will forget the moment he saw Joe 
Gotti’s light and heard the unmuffled 
motor. The great white way of the 
life-boat was nothing compared with 
the little yellow lantern that came so 
swiftly and steadily, bringing him the 
warm grasp of a human hand. 

Wonderful weather followed. Ro- 
berto was loath to go back to Law- 
rence, but the pictures needed his 
guiding presence. Maria was proud 
of her brother, so wonderfully returned 
into her life. She had not seen him 
since their mother’s death, when they 
had taken continuously diverging 
paths. They called him a smart man 
down in The Cove, where he made 
many new friends. Mother Testa 
wagers he won’t be long in returning 
to Lanesville if she is any judge of such 
things. As for Tina Romaneghli, she 
will never forget the Gotti wedding 


festa, when they brought in that beau- 


tiful young man, oh, so cold and white! 

Old Georgio is always going to keep 
this news item, cut from the Gloucester 
Chronicle: 


GuoucesteR, Mass., Sept., 13— The band 
of Italian trawlers who have been fishing near 
the Essex River have not recovered their two 
companions who were out with them last Sunday 
night. It will be remembered that Roberto da 
Pesa, their guest, the owner of a moving picture 
show in Lawrence, was gallantly rescued by Joe 
Gotti of Lanesville, proving to be his wife’s 
long-unheard-from brother. Gloucester is proud 
of the brave men who snatch others from death 
at sea, and she regrets if she must at such a time 
mourn the loss of two more fishermen in a salt 
grave. 


They say that Dr. Gammon 
and Joe Gotti are dickering over the 
sale of ten shares of the Breakwater 
Company, which carries with it the 
rights to old Morgan’s fish-house. 











THE PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR 


THE BLIND 
By ETHEL SYFORD 


HE successful education of the 
blind at Perkins Institution is 
not so much a matter of method 
as of the mental attitude of the 

school toward its work. It is the kind- 
ness of unsentimentality bearing fruit, 
common sense crystalizing in definite 
accomplishment, the spirit of its 
founder, a prophet among men, per- 
petuated in those upon whom his 
mantle has fallen, The graduates of 
Perkins Institution become not wards 
of the state but citizens, not because 
they have been taught some trick or 
useful handicraft, but because of the 
spirit of self-reliance, the character, 
that has been infused into them. At 
Perkins Institution education and char- 
acter-building are synonymous terms. 
The noble and truly monumental 
group of buildings, recently completed 
at Watertown, house something beside 
a few hundred pupils and a teaching 
staff; within them lives a great ideal, 
beneficent, far-reaching, leavening. 
“Obstacles are things to be over- 
come,” is the motto given by Dr. Howe 
to the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind. The foremost and oldest insti- 
tution of its kind in the country, the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, is an 
historic name to almost every one. But 
to how many is it a definitely significant 
name. Here is an institution of which 
unique things are true. Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, who laid its foundation 
work as to policy, made that policy 
a far-reaching one, a policy which 
to-day is as timely and as important 
as it is traditional. To develop the 
individual, to make him an efficient in- 
dividual in spite of his handicap, 
to train him in so far as is possible, 
without reference to his handicap, — 
this was the policy initiated by Dr. 
Howe, earnestly carried on by Mr. 
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Anagnos, and continued and broadened 
by the present director, Mr. Edward 
Ellis Allen. What other institution 
in the country can lay claim toa prac- 
tically continous policy for over three- 
quarters of acentury? He who thinks 
of Perkins as a plant which houses 
and cares for the blind and which 
incidentally teaches them a trade, is 
far from the truth. 

Like the tower of some old minster, 
the central architectural feature of 
the new group rises above the sur- 
rounding verdure, at once a land-mark 
and a message —a message of good- 
will, an invitation to the high possibil- 
ities of life and an inspiration to 
spiritual accomplishment and achieve- 
ment. 

On a wide and gentle curve of the 
Charles, not far above the meadows 
loved by Longfellow and the Arsenal, 
which is the subject of one of his 
best-known poems, where the river 
yields its course to the firm soil of a 
sloping highland, a site formerly known 
as the Stickney estate, has been selected 
and developed with great skill by the 
architect, R. Clipston Sturgis. 

The style is a late English Gothic, 
a Gothic softened by domestication, 
simple but not severe, not devoid of 
ornament, but never tending toward 
the over-decorated styles. Save for 
the great, gray concrete tower, the 
buildings are low-eaved, constructed 
principally of brick laid in English 
bond and very pleasing against the 
green background of lawns and trees. 

As a ground plan arrangement, the 
English close system has been followed, 
the buildings for each department 
being grouped about a formal quad- 
rangle. There is an expression of 
purpose, of deliberation, of sound 
workmanship and solidity of construc- 
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THE MAIN BUILDING, SHOWING THE BEAUTIFUL TOWER 


tion everywhere, and this is no doubt 
the source of the restful atmosphere 
of the place. 

Incidentally, one cannot but note 
the interesting possibilities for the 
upper bank of the Charles from Boston 
to Watertown suggested by the ap- 
proaching construction of the Institute 
of Technology buildings and the com- 
pletion of this interesting group. 

The Institution represents two 
schools, the lower, generally known as 
the kindergarten—to which blind 
children past the stage of helpless 





infancy are admitted, — and the upper 
school, which was for many years in 
South Boston. The kindergarten for 
the blind has always had the larger 
endowment and it would not have 
been possible from the comparatively 
insufficient funds of the upper school 
to have built so adequately had it not 
been possible for the kindergarten to 
share both the expense of first cost and 
of maintenance of the new plant, as it 
should justly assume. When a pupil 
in the kindergarten has arrived at the 
sixth grade he is transferred to the 
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upper school. On the new grounds 
the lower and upper schools are each 
complete and independent, except for 
a common tunnel connection with 
the power house and service building. 
The lower school consists of two kinder- 
gartens and two primary schools and is 
divided into four independent families, 
each with its own matron and teachers, 
dining-room, kitchen, play cloisters, 
etc., and its own class-rooms attached, 
all under one roof and enclosing a great 
court. The central building of the 
entire group is the main building of 
the upper school. The remarkable 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 


Cathedral Tower, which alleviates 
what might otherwise be the monotony 
of the extent of the buildings, rises 
one hundred and eighty feet out of the 
center of this main building. This 
tower can be seen for miles around and 
a beautiful peal of English bells in the 
belfry rings gladness and beauty into 
the hearts of those who live there and 
those who hear it from afar. 

The architectural style of the build- 
ings is Tudor Gothic. They are fire- 
proof, low and narrow, but relieved 
with gables and bays affording the 
maximum of light and air. Practically 
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all living and sleeping rooms are given 
southern exposure. The _ buildings 
are of brick with a slate roof. The 
plan, the exterior and interior of the 
buildings is wholesomely simple yet 
of much beauty as to lines and coloring. 
Cartouches, significant in the history 
of the blind, are introduced in spots. 
The main building is constructed 
about two hollow squares, forming a 
girls’ and a boys’ quadrangle. The 
north and south axis building, common 
to the courts, is a museum of teaching 
objects. In this axis are also an assem- 
bly room and a swimming pool, and 
south of the assembly room, and with 
its roof on a level with the assembly 
room floor is the gymnasium, built 
of concrete and fully equipped and 
having a roof skating rink. There is 
a great hall which will seat about 
four hundred persons. It is the only 
section of the whole group of buildings 
provided with a wooden floor, so that 
it may be used for dancing. This 
great hall is used for public entertain- 
ment, for dramatics and for dancing. 
In this same main building is a large 
library, rooms for an ample music 
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library, for music teaching and practice 
and for piano tuning, and all the needed 
class-rooms for the girls’ school and 
boys’ school and for their manual 
training. The administration offices 
are also in this building. 

The girls’ “close’’ of cottages is 
on one side of the main building and 
the boys’ close on the other. In each 
case the cottages are under one roof 
and make three sides of a rectangular 
“close” 270 by 60 feet. Down its 
center runs a 20-foot brick walk con- 
necting with the main building. A 
cottage family is a unit and consists 
of a matron, four teachers, a helper 
who cooks, half the time of a second 
helper and twenty girls or boys of 
grammar and high school age. The 
house is complete with kitchen, dining- 
room, living-room, shower-bathrooms, 
etc., no dormitory, but the small 
room plan, every one having a sunny 
exposure. The buildings are planned 
so that they may be readily kept in 
order, as far as possible by the pupils 
themselves, the example being set by 
teachers and officers, all of whom per- 
sonally care for their own rooms, 
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The floors are mainly battleship lino- 
leum, cemented down. The windows 
are outward-opening casements so 
that they may be open during rain. 
The two groups of the upper school 
are housed in nine cottages, the boys’ 
“close” comprising four families, the 
girls’ close consisting of four families 
and the model domestic science house. 
This arrangement does much to elimi- 
nate the “institution” aspect; rather 
does one think of a little community 
of families living together in harmony. 

The isolated buildings are: a little 
hospital, containing four separate suits, 
each with its kitchenette; also dentist’s 
and oculist’s rooms; a power house 
and service building; boiler, generating 
and refrigerating rooms, storerooms, 
bakery, laundry; kitchen, dining-room, 
and quarters for ten men; rooms for 
the Howe Memorial Press; directors’ 
private residence. 

The grounds are extensive and well 
planted with trees, not only fine shade 
trees, chiefly elms, lindens and horse- 
chestnuts, but also considerable or- 
chards of pear and apple. Half of the 
grounds is devoted to the boys’ playing 
field and half to the girls’. 

Perkins Institution does not exist 
to wait upon, to care for theblind. It 
exists to make a certain portion of the 
young people who grow up to be help- 
ful and to be able to care for them- 
selves and for others. The young 
people to whom Perkins administers 
are those classified as blind. In order 
that we may understand from the 
outset all of the force of the policy and 
intent of the school, let us clearly 
realize the problem. Blind children 
are not mentally deficient or physically 
deficient children. Why, then, expect 
or allow them to become inefficient 
and helpless members of society? 
Mr. Allen has referred to them as 
seeing people in the dark. To start 
with, a child who is merely blind has 
as much mentality as any other child. 
The average home is not only of no 
real help to a blind child but, in many 
cases, ruinous to the child because it 
too often persists in regarding the 
child as incapable and helpless. The 
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blind child then gradually vegetates, 
mentally, and becomes a stagnated 
body, helpless and morose. To modify 
this by merely teaching him a trade is 
to give him something to do, but that 
does not solve the difficulty as he 
would still be an undeveloped men- 
tality. It is thus easy to see the far- 
reaching force of the policy which Dr. 
Howe initiated. To quote Mr. Allen, 
“He believed the blind pupil should 
be trained as nearly like his seeing 
brother as possible, and that then, 
like that brother, he should be put 
out equipped to make his way in 
open competition, and that, like him, 
he should become a citizen, sharing 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
that estate. This was his conception 
of duty to the blind and to the com- 
munity.” 

But in this effort to make of the 
blind efficient citizens what facts need 
to be considered? The blind are natu- 
rally less vigorous than other people 
and have less vitality. This means 
that they must be developed and 
energized physically, and so from the 
first physical training has been an 
important feature of every day. Again, 
since the pupils of the upper school 
are adolescent it is wise, for economic 
and for eugenic reasons, to educate the 
boys and girls strictly apart at all 
times. This prevents the possibility 
of attachments and of inter-marriage 
which may mean beggars. Instead 
they are taught that they need windows 
to the house —a pair of eyes — and 
to some of the graduates of Perkins 
has such opportunity come, and when- 
ever such has been the case they have 
more than proven themselves worthy 
and efficient helpmeets. To consider 
the problem further, most of these 
blind children come from humble 
homes, from homes where every mem- 
berof the household needs must bear his 
shareoftheburden. Itistothese homes 
that they will return and they can 
not afford to be unable to bear part 
of the burden. The policy, then, which 
Perkins had in its nucleus, Mr. Allen 
has enlarged upon. In order to make 
more helpful individuals, in order to 
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make them happier, better prepared 
for what they will need to know how 
to do, and in order to make them wel- 
comed members of the household to 
which they will return, they live here 
at Perkins a life of service, each one 
a helping and a responsible member of 
an inter-dependent household. In 
order that they do not acquire the 
notion that to be educated means to 
be exempt from ordinary duty, these 
little households are little democracies 
where everyone does his share. The 
teachers care for their own rooms and 
share in the housework. The teachers 
in the boys’ department help cut the 
wood with the boys, mow the lawn 
or do any necessary task, and since the 
school has been in the new buildings 
the boys are taking a more active share 
in their households. They wait on 
the tables and clear away and wash 
their dishes with willing hands and 
happy hearts. This contributory effort 
is entered into by all alike, by boys, 
by girls, by teachers and _house- 
mothers. Thus, then, the policy of 
Perkins now is, not to instruct but to 


educate, not to prepare for life but 
to bring into their every-day life at 
Perkins the work-a-day duties which 
they will need to know when they go 
back to their homes, — to make this 
going back a transition and not a 
shock, to enable them to bear back to 
their homes not only efficiency but 
some degree of culture — and to hear 
the papers read by loyal alumne the 
other day at the dedicatory exercises 
of Bennett Cottage was to realize that 
out from Perkins go ready-to-work 
hands and happy hearts and no small 
degree of real culture. Bennett Cottage 
is the domestic science cottage, which 
makes the third side of the girls’ 
rectangular close. Here, for periods 
of three months at a time, four girls 
at a time live with the domestic 
science teacher and conduct all of the 
work of a household, including the 
preparation of their meals. This 
enables every girl to have an oppor- 
tunity for practice in doing the duties 
which every one of them as a woman 
will need to know. The four girls 


are chosen in turn from the advanced 
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girls, and they are eager for the oppor- 
tunity to come tothem. Thus every 
pupil is obliged to have constant 
physical training, to contribute his 
share to the labor required in the 
cottage in which he lives and to learn 
the many things which are taught 
them in the manual training depart- 
ment, — to sew, to knit, to seat chairs, 
to do sloyd and carpenter work, to 
make ‘ mattresses, to tune pianos. 
But it is not upon specialization that 
the stress..is laid. The effort is to 
normalize the student, to make him 
become all he can become in spite of 
his blindness rather than to work him 
into an obvious pigeon-hole. A general 
education, a cultural education is 
emphasized. Then gradually, as the 
natural bent of the pupil becomes 
more and more evident, he is allowed 
to begin more and more to specialize. 
It was recently arranged that a girl who 
has proven herself fitted for it, might 
pursue the study of harmony as an 
equivalent for mathematics if she were 
desirous of so doing. The advantages 
for music study at Perkins are superior 
to those to be found in most schools 
and the quality.of work produced is 
only equalled in a conservatory or 
school where music is the chief aim. 
The chorus work is excellent and each 
year some notable work is given. The 
addition of a normal class of advanced 
pupils in piano was instituted with a 
practical idea in mind. When, as 
graduates, they leave the school they 
will teach seeing pupils, hence it was 
advisable that they should learn how 
to teach the seeing. Consequently 
children from the neighborhood are 
invited in at a small fee and they form 
the laboratory. Music is an important 
feature of the life at Perkins. For 
those who have a good ear, piano 
tuning is an excellent occupation, for 
others who have the ability, the various 
forms of music instruction are open 
according as they have aptitude for it. 
For thirty years the school has had 
the contract to tune the pianos in 
the public schools of Boston. They 
now also hold the contract for tuning 
in the public schools of Malden and 
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in Worcester, and they are always 
eager to find more work and new fields. 
From outside contributions each year 
the pupils are enabled to hear some 
few concerts and récitals, and could 
the real joy of these blind listeners 
be known, I am sure the opportunities 
for these eager young folk to hear good 
music would be doubled. This year 
it was made possible to take the whole 
choir to hear the Cecilia Society give 
Hiawatha’s Departure, and their inter- 
est was intense because they themselves 
had given the same work most excel- 
lently. There are several reasons for 
the: superior quality of the work in 
music done at Perkins; the chorus 
rehearses daily throughout the year, 
thus the progress is steady and sure. 
Gradually but unfailingly they work 
toward their goal, — the yearly concert. 
Not a small force is the painstaking 
instruction which is given them. 
Patiently they are taught to master 
one hand at a time at the piano. By 
the time they have learned a piano 
composition they know every note 
and chord; they have mentalized the 
make-up of the composition, and that 
is a far cry from the chancing-by-ear 
through a composition as does a great 
per cent of pupils. This means not 
only learning a piece of music: it 
means brain-training, it means devel- 
opment in concentration, in applica- 
tion and in inner-sight. Perkins 
Institution for the Blind is doing a 
great work for the community at 
large by the stress which is laid upon 
music here and by realizing its great 
power for creating happiness and its 
inestimable power for intellectual de- 
velopment and for developing those 
qualities of character which make for 
a rigidly trained brain capable of 
definite control and of consecutive 
concentration, for these are qualities 
which serve one well in any walk of 
life. Too much cannot be said of the 
effort which is made to make music a 
vital cultural force in the lives of these 
young people or of the ideal for 
which they are encouraged and helped 
to strive. 

A scholar’s day at this school is a 

















THE PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 


THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FROM THE LAWN 


busy one. A bell sounds at six in the 
morning. After a shower-bath and 
dressing, the pupils prepare the tables, 
and fifty minutes later finds the nine 
family groups seated at breakfast. 
The tables must then be cleared and 
the dishes washed, beds made, etc., 
by the pupils, and at eight o’clock 
all connected with the _ institution 
assemble in the chapel for the morning 
service. An inspirational service, it 
might well be called. An anthem is 
sung by the choir and later a simpler 
work in which all take part. There 
is Bible reading and all present recite 
the Lord’s prayer. Mr. Allen, the 
director, then talks to them about 


something which he feels will help 
them to start the day with courage; 
sometimes it is poetry, sometimes 
about a man or woman whose life 
has been a force for good and for 
achievement, sometimes about the 
recent commendable achievement of 
some blind scholar who has met with 
distinction in the world to which he 
has gone out from Perkins or else- 
where. This whole morning service 
lasts about twenty minutes and it 
would be helpful in the life of any 
group of students. To these particular 
students it means much; it is the 
leaven of the day’s work, a joining 
together in good endeavor. Mr. Allen 
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does not believe in using this as an 
occasion for discipline. If that be- 
comes necessary, the school is as- 
sembled at another hour. 

From the assembly the pupils go 
out to their various classes to be busy 
until the twelve o’clock bells send 
them to their cottages to have their 
dinner at 12.15. After the meal they 
clear away the tables, wash the dishes 
and do their various duties about 
the house, after which they go out 
into the closes for a stroll until time 
for classes again at 1.30. Study hours 
cease at five o’clock and they may 
again play until supper, which is served 
at ten minutes before six. At 6.30, 
four times a week, after having cleared 
away their dishes, there is a study 
hour. 

Looking over a seventh grade girl’s 
schedule for the day I found: geog- 
raphy, grammar, arithmetic, reading, 
sewing, gymnasium, music and domes- 
tic science,—a busy day for any 
normally equipped girl. I believe 
after an hour’s stay at Perkins any 
visitor would notice that these boys 
and girls are busy and happy. I 
believe these two words signify success 
and results. Any school which can 
show at almost every turn that its 
boys and girls are busy and happy in 
their school duties and in their school 
life, must needs be an educative force, 
a force for good to its pupils and to 
the community at large. It is not 
only making blind children efficient, 
it is playing a vital force in the field 
of education, for it is of the quality 
that molds well and that bears fruit. 

Wednesday evenings there is: an 
entertainment, or the pupils devote 
their time to reading. And what good 
times they have together in the eve- 
nings. In one cottage they enjoyed 
their evening talks about the open 
fire so much that they contributed 
small coins and bought a pair of and- 
irons. They take much pleasure in 
the pictures on their walls and hang 
them with the greatest interest. Mr. 
Allen believes forcibly in the cultural 
influence upon the blind of the beauty 
which surrounds them but which they 
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cannot see. There is a quick response 
from the blind to their surroundings. 
Environment is a great function in 
their life. They may not see the 
beautiful things but they sense them 
keenly. The beauty of the grounds, 
of the buildings, of the rooms of the 
new Perkins will be an enlivening, 
a quickening force. The surroundings 
affect the teachers, affect the remarks 
of teachers and visitors and the general 
mood of all who come within them, and 
these blind young people must needs 
draw their mood from the interpreta- 
tions which seeing eyes make for them. 
When a boy seems morose or has fallen 
to brooding over his lot as an unjust 
one, Mr. Allen does not reprove him 
nor talk to him about it. Instead, 
he sends him, as soon as an opportunity 
comes, to show visitors over the 
Institution. They remark upon the 
beauty here and there and their en- 
thusiasm becomes contagious. Little 
by little the boy brightens and by the 
time the visitors have gone his whole 
mood has invariably lightened and 
he has become of the opinion that he 
is in a very excellent place, and a real 
pride is in his soul. 

Fourteen years ago Mr. Allen helped 
shape the plan of the new buildings 
of the Pennsylvaina Institution at 
Overbrook. He then laid his main 
emphasis on centralized control coupled 
with a beautiful environment and the 
magnificent results which accrued 
have only convinced him that the 
young blind do respond to environ- 
mental influences of all kinds. Were 
I to characterize Mr. Allen’s policy 
I would say that he believes in the 
increased potentiality of the effective, 
the physically competent body; that 
not only physical health is to be 
gained, but buoyant spirits, a temper 
that is productive because it is con- 
ducive to mental development. Aided 
by the open grounds of the new school, 
Mr. Allen has done an enormous work 
in his introduction of athletics into 
the school in a more extensive and 
systematic way, the encouragement of 
sports and playground work. He has in 
mind not only physical training but 
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the making for assurance and confi- 
dence. When a boy who thought he 
couldn’t, finds he can sprint, he is 
just that much the more sure of him- 
self and of that much of a gain in the 
realization that “obstacles are things 
to be overcome.” 

Another point emphasized and put 
to a more unfailing use by Mr. Allen 
is his belief that the daily service 
which they can render to others and 
towards their own keep at_ school 
counts for more in the effort to nor- 
malize them and in preparing them 
for living than does the pursuit of any 
instruction. It is from service that 
they come to believe in themselves. 
It is from service that they come to feel 
competent and responsible and able 
to learn. Their brains can take on as 
much of instruction as their temper, 
their mood, their introspective opinion 
of themselves has faith in. Mr. Allen 
has also brought about a certain 
wholesome measure of freedom for 
them and it has‘ had a quickening 
effect surely. Lastly, but of extreme 
importance, is his staunch stand for 
the cultural effect of the beautiful 
upon them, as before mentioned. 

Perkins Institution has not been 
built for more pupils but for better 
service to all. It is a place of attrac- 
tion to those who live and labor there, 
to those who come there and whose 
presence and mood lingers after them, 
a pride and an inspiration to the public, 
who must needs be the future employ- 
ers of these young people when they 
go out from here. After all, the spiritual, 
the cultural forces — and the joy of 
service is one of them — are the strong- 
est shapers of their destiny. The 
forces for sweetness and for light are 
the quickeners of their character and 
of their mental acumen and accom- 
plishment. Under Mr. Allen these 
forces for sweetness and light are 
constantly held out to them, for he 
believes sincerely in their power. The 
great pealing bells, the mental image 
in their minds of their own massive 
and beautiful tower, the river below, 
free open air, the trees, the helpful, 
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earnest and devoted teachers and 
housemothers, the opening service 
as Mr. Allen conducts it, the lifting 
of their voices in harmonious song at 
the beginning of their day’s work, the 
music which they occasionally may go 
out to hear, the lightened mood which 
their dancing lessons give them, — 
these are only a mentioning of some 
of the forces which help to put sweet- 
ness and light into these young folk 
and to give them courage to want to 
try. 

Here is a laboratory which is in- 
creasing the per cent of efficiency of 
those who go out into the world and 
it will continue to increase the value 
of its results. Up to the coming of 
Mr. Allen as Director of Perkins, 
so much emphasis was placed upon 
the kindergarten that it has always 
been promoted by fund and by atten- 
tion far more than has the upper school. 
The upper school in facilities and intent 
has made far strides since then and 
there is no reason to believe that 
it will fail of needed resources. The 
alumni who returned a few days ago 
to present to Bennett Cottage, at the 
Dedicatory exercises, a clock, a picture 
and a mantel carving along with their 
fervid and worthy praise, were a testi- 
mony to the work that Perkins Insti- 
tution has done and is doing with 
increasing result. 

Those who have contributed to this 
monument of service which stands 
without our city’s gates must indeed 
be proud. Built high as a fortress, of 
up-reaching striving and ideals, making 
for lives that can labor and be glad, 
and for souls that have faith, the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind 
stands worthy and deserving, not 
because she is an institution for the 
blind, but because in policy, in effort, 
in achievement, she makes for the 
realer quality of education, because 
she has, ever and constantly, the 
fundamental function of education 
in mind, — not to know, but to serve; 
not to grow beyond labor, but to grow 
with labor and to be patient in heart 
and in task. 
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A VISION 
By ZITELLA COCKE 


A maiden looked in at my window 
A goddess most fair to see. 
Again and again to my window 
The maiden fair, came she, 
With wonder and longing to greet her, 
I rose, and stepped to meet her,— 
The maiden, O, where was she? 


Ah, surely I must have been dreaming, 
Alseep in my great armchair, 

And ’twas but a fancy or seeming 
I took for a maiden fair,— 

Yet, vision as lovely as poet 

Or painter or sculptor could show it, 
I saw at the window there. 


My face to the window then turning, 
I sank in the great arm-chair, 

My soul in a transport, still yearning 
To gaze on this maiden fair; 

Sweet odors from pale roses stealing, 

Enwrapped all my senses and feeling, 
And mellowed the summer air. 


Then out from the mythical ages, 
A goddess and nymphs as bright 
As pictured on old Homer’s pages 
Passed swiftly before my sight, 
On — on to the chase swiftly speeding, 
My longing and sighing unheeding, 
Aglow with celestial light! 


O vision of beauty most splendid! 
O nymphs of surpassing grace! 
Where every perfection was blended 

Divinely in form and face, 
My being with ecstasy thrilling,— 
I woke, and the round moon was filling 
With radiance the room and peace. 
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A GENUINE DEMOCRACY WHICH TYPIFIES THE BEST 
QUALITIES OF BOSTON’S WHOLESOME SPIRIT 


By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


HERE still prevails in the world 

a centuries-old notion that 

any school for the study of 

high branches of learning and 

culture is essentially a body apart, 
alien from, and indifferent to the in- 
terests of the common people. Like- 
wise, another popular superstition 
regards the possession of wealth as 
a proof of arrogance; each impression 
nurtured by the careless reports of 
many daily journals and the embittered 
speech of agitators, and persisting 
absurdly in the face of increasing 
beneficence, that is maintained, could 
only be maintained by those whom 
rumor accuses of snobbery. It is a 
spirit akin to that which tortured pre- 
revolutionary France, thrice malicious 
on this side of the Atlantic in a land 
that aims to cherish the nobility of 
public service, and that provides for 
every man, woman, and child in its 
domain suitable avenues to the knowl- 
edge which makes high service possible. 
But the constructive writer, or 
teacher, is fain to believe such notions 
are gradually disappearing, as the 
earnest student of civic and social 
conditions realizes they justly should 
disappear. ‘Time was, truly, when the 
rich preyed upon the poor, the learned 
disdained the ignorant. To-day it is 
the rich who support the great benevo- 
lences that transform existence into 
life for the poor and the ill-born; it 
is the educated who inspire the earth- 
clod and uplift the illiterate. Under 


the standard of universal education, 
the gulf between the people and the 
schools has been securely bridged, so 
that what the government of this land 
does not offer in its class-rooms is 





supplied by private enterprise or 
through some lyceum or college ex- 
tension. Across the Charles, in Cam- 
bridge, there is an institution which 
is more intimate and broader than 
mere college extension effort,— the 
Prospect Union, which has no parallel 
in the world at present. It is not col- 
lege settlement work like that of the 
University of Pennsylvania, nor even 
a men’s club like that in London. It 
has a quality and a standard of its own. 

The Prospect Union is an associa- 
tion of workingmen and of students 
and teachers from Harvard Univer- 
sity, on a basis of common manhood 
and in the spirit of brotherhood. There 
are afternoon and evening classes 
taught by Harvard students in ele- 
mentary, high school, and college 
subjects; lectures by members of the 
Harvard faculty and other prominent 
persons; musical and other entertain- 
ments; debates, athletics, and a cordial 
social fellowship. ‘Teachers and lec- 
turers give their services. Working- 
men who are active members pay 
for all privileges of the Union a fee of 
two dollars a year. 

Robert Erskine Ely, a minister, 
whose parish work was among the 
poorer families of Cambridge, and 
Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody 
of Harvard, founded the Union twenty- 
two years ago, Mr. Ely opening rooms 
in the old Prospect House on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, for the 
first meetings of its members. Until 
that time the two chief communities 
of the region, wage-earners and college 
men, had lived geographically near 
each other, yet spiritually widely 
separated, and mutually misappre- 
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hending. To the wage-earner, the 
university seemed an aristocratic in- 
stitution in nowise conscious of or 
interested in his welfare; the Harvard 
student, absorbed in his personal 
affairs, did not know of the struggles 
of the workingman, or guess that 
many a brawny fellow who toiled with 
his hands all day hungered for in- 
tellectual opportunities, or had ideals 
and problems worthy to be shared. 
The new Union brought such men to- 
gether on a footing of mutual confi- 
dence and respect. The name as- 
sumed came of the building in which 
they met, and has been preserved for 
its historical association since the 
Union occupied its own quarters in 
the building that was formerly the 
Cambridge City Hall. 

From forty-four original members 
the Union has increased to an annual 
membership of more than five hundred, 
of whom over ninety per cent are 
doing work in the classes. There are 
one hundred teachers, all of them, 
except those that instruct in stenogra- 
phy and two or three similar subjects, 
being from the law school, the various 
graduate departments, and the upper 
classes at Harvard. Now one might 
suppose these teachers must be 
“grinds,” or else men working their 
way through college, such as are drawn 
upon for the public evening schools. 
Not at all. Consider that they give 
their services at the Prospect Union. 
Many a man who is working his way 
through college cannot afford the time 
he would otherwise gladly bestow for 
the help of some cther man less fortu- 
nate than he. Moreover, the spirit 
of the Prospect Union demanded the 
commingling of elements more widely 
separated as a step toward the amelio- 
ration of social conditions, and it has 
accomplished its purpose with re- 
markable success. In a very quiet 
way, never advertised or made con- 
spicuous in the public press, the 
Union has gone from year to year 
welding the chains of sympathy around 
the men who labor with their hands 
and those who labor with their 


brains. 
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The motto of “Freedom, brother- 
hood, unity,” is worked out as scrup- 
ulously as enthusiastically. 

The Prospect Union has become a 
kind of forum, in which every man’s 
question may be fairly discussed, pro- 
vided only a revolution by physical 
force be not advocated, or matters of 
religious creed involved. As _ the 
teachers have represented the best 
elements in the student body at 
Harvard, so the numerous speakers, 
who have addressed the Union audi- 
ences, represent always the greatest 
forensic energies of the period. Be- 
sides frequent lectures by professors 
and members of the Harvard faculty, 
and the faculties of neighboring col- 
leges and schools, and by prominent 
lecturers of the hour, the Prospect 
Union has listened to William Lloyd 
Garrison, Eugene V. Debs, Prince 
Kropotkin, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, John Fiske, Hamlin Garland, 
Washington Gladden, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Dr. Samuel 
Crothers, Dr. Eliot, and a score of 
others whose names are honored from 
sea to sea. The topics discussed have 
been as varied as the personalities of 
the speakers. Arguments about the 
single tax or woman suffrage or elec- 
tricity have been outrivalled often by 
dissertations on ancient Babylon, the 
realistic novel, sources of happiness, 
and lessons from New England history. 
Your working man is an appreciative 
listener, give him but a chance to 
compose his mind. Sometimes he 
brings his wife to hear the lecture, and 
they weigh it together and digest it 
for months to come. 

He is not so intensely radical as 
some suppose, the workingman. His 
beliefs and superstitions are usually 
mere echoes of what he has heard from 
his youth up, clearly the training of 
ignorance not wilfully ignorant. At 
the Prospect Union, in contact with 
men of different ways of thinking, 
different occupations, different social 
status, different experience of life, 
and in contact with books, his preju- 
dices disappear and he becomes a 

















better husband and father, a better 
citizen, a happier and more hopeful 
human being in the position in life in 
which he is stationed. Is he a for- 
eigner, unable to speak in the tongue 
of the land? In company with five 
or six other men in a similar predica- 
ment, he receives an hour an evening, 
twice a week, possibly four or five 
hours, of personal instruction in Eng- 
lish, and with industry finds himself, 
in the course of a year, well initiated 
into the mysteries of that formidable 
language,— and at the same time es- 
tablished within the safe fortification 
of an accurate and appreciative com- 
prehension of American principles, so 
that he has grown unconsciously into 
the stature of good citizenship. Such 
as he will never play the demagogue 
to illiterate immigrants, or join in 
demonstrations against government. 

Perhaps he is an aspiring young 
teamster, who feels sure he could enter 
the government employ if he only had 
an adequate stock of arithmetic, 
grammar, etc., to pass civil service 
examinations. At the Prospect Union 
that need is supplied in generous meas- 
ure by the very athletic star whose 
name he had been accustomed to read 
with awe on the sporting page of his 
newspaper. Or he is a jolly Irishman, 
with a family of lively boys and girls, 
whom he is striving to send through 
high school, aroused to interest in 
study by the animated talk of his 
children, out of which he was more or 
less tactfully excluded. There is some 
one at the Union to teach him the 
intricacies of grammar, to guide him 
through spelling, and show him how 
to “think on paper.” 

Thus, instruction at the Prospect 
Union is adapted to the needs of de- 
ficient industrial training. Courses of 
study and class work are elastic 
enough to suit individual cases, though 
planned on a systematic basis, and 
announced ahead each fall. Over 
sixty courses of primary, intermediate, 
grammar, academic, and sometimes 
of college rank are offered. These are 
based upon what experience has shown 
is afairly constant demand. But from 
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time to time new classes or temporary 
classes are formed, sometimes com- 
prising only two members, teacher 
and pupil,— so ready is the Union to 
help each inquiring mind. Last year, 
for instance, a young Jew expressed 
his desire to study Hebrew. It was not 
difficult to find a suitable teacher, and 
soon the ambitious youth brought 
several friends, who pursued the sub- 
ject through the winter with mutual 
profit, and won certificates on closing 
night for excellence of work. Then 
there was a class in pedagogy, wherein 
three pupils kept the interest and in- 
spiration of their teacher throughout 
the twenty-five weeks of the two terms. 

Another man, with kindly coaching, 
succeeded in passing the Harvard 
examinations in June, 1911. Nor is 
this so rare an example as one might 
presume. There are two Union-taught 
men in Tufts, one in his second year; 
another chose Bates College in Maine, 
and is making good progress. Most 
of the men, however, who join Pros- 
pect Union classes, if they prepare for 
any school of academic or higher grade, 
generally choose the various technical 
institutions. Several have gone hence 
to the Lowell Institute lectures well 
equipped to make the most of that 
splendid college extension. Others pre- 
pare for various medical and law 
schools, and for schools of science. 

The membership, since the founda- 
tion of the Union, represents more than 
two hundred manual and clerk occu- 
pations, and this year includes over 
twenty different nationalities, among 
them one Japanese working student. 
There is an age limit — boys under 
seventeen are barred as too youthful 
to be responsibly earnest. Several 
of the men are more than sixty-five 
years of age; the majority average 
about twenty-six. They may be of 
every possible creed and tongue and 
race, for in the Prospect Union building 
dwells eternal democracy. Black meets 
white, Catholic meets Jew, Democrat 
meets Conservative, in a spirit of friend- 
liness inconceivable to one who has not 
investigated in what a wonderful way 
the Union lives out its motto. 
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The men become interested in the 
Union, not only for themselves, but 
for their friends and relatives, so that 
the good work extends constantly. 
An incident that happened only a few 
days ago illustrates this. A youth 
had heard of the nice pool and billiard 
tables at the Union, and recently 
sought membership. He often dropped 
in to play a game, but parried all sug- 
gestions that he join a class or two, 
which would cost nothing further, and 
was clearly needed, since he had left 
school when in the seventh grammar 
grade. One noon, between the hours 
of work, and full half an hour before 
the regular opening hour of the Union, 
at one o’clock, the youth sought the 
president of the Union, bringing his 
father, whom, he said, he had per- 
suaded to join the Union. He added 
that they were both going to join the 
classes. 

A number of the members, though 
they might be called plain working- 
men, have experienced most interesting 
and lively adventures in various lands. 
Many of them have traveled into some 
of the wildest and least known quarters 
of the earth. Some have merely 
knocked about far and near. Quite 
a number were in the Spanish War in 
Cuba or the Philippines, others in the 
Boer War. One is the son of a British 
army officer, who retired years ago to 
a business life in South Africa. The 
son served England in the Boer War, 
and came to America during the un- 
settled period that followed. The 
specially interesting fact about him 
is that he was born in the house on St. 
Helena in which the great Napoleon 
died. He is considered a real genius 
in the dramatic and musical activities. 
“He is a mighty clean, strong chap,” 
pronounces the president of the Union, 
proudly adding: “‘We have many such 
men, of whom this country will never 
have cause to be ashamed.’’ Clearly, 
the atmosphere of the Prospect Union 
is favorable to immigration of any 
worthy foreigner, whether he is edu- 
cated or not, provided only he is 
morally and physically suitable. One 
of the Spanish War veterans is a letter 
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carrier from Watertown, whose char- 
acter has been commended in strong 
terms. He and his wife are among the 
reliable promoters of the dancing 
classes. An adventurer from the Phil- 
ippines is a prominent member of the 
debating team. 

The high reputation of the Union is 
spreading in the quiet, pleasant man- 
ner that presages greater strength and 
usefulness for the future. Its object 
is in no way rivalry of the evening 
schools or of the many settlement and 
other benevolent educational enter- 
prises. It does its own individual, 
unique work. Wherein it might be 
suspected of rivalry, it is found only 
to have proved more available and 
satisfactory. 

To illustrate its reputed value as 
a trainer of the ambitious mind, note 
this typical example: a Milton man, 
who has been studying chemistry and 
mathematics at the Union during the 
past two winters, works at some scien- 
tific employment, where such knowl- 
edge is of much practical value to him. 
His manager was approached the other 
day by a man who sought advice 
about a school suitable to teach him 
certain subjects he needs to learn. 
The manager remarked that he him- 
self had acquired his training through 
the correspondence school, but that 
it had cost him three hundred dollars. 
That seemed too expensive for the 
man. Turning to his employee, the 
manager remarked that here was a 
man who had been studying in some 
sort of a Union, and asked him to tell 
the inquirer about it. The Milton 
man told of his work at the Prospect 
Union, and what further could be 
acquired there. The inquirer is about 
to enroll at the Union. 

To revert once more to the student 
teachers,— in them one discovers qual- 
ities of fine manhood, of lofty purpose, 
and of genuine human sympathy the 
unacquainted mind presumes could 
not exist in the young man. In them 
one discovers also that the tribute of 
present-day standards is not so far 
misdirected as some would have us 
believe; since our belaureled athlete 
































is pretty sure to be wearing the poet’s 
or the scholar’s chaplet as well. Most 
of the teachers are mature men, 
chiefly from the law and the graduate 
schools, and all qualified to present a 
strong, manly argument on any of the 
large subjects of the day. They are 
not whippersnapper sophomores, who 
think they know it all, and would 
count as‘a big lark the chance to visit 
the Union and lord it over un-college 
men. Many of them have already 
had good experience as teachers, fre- 
quently have traveled about a good 
deal and learned to know men and 
things. 

The famous intercollegiate champion 
pole vaulter, Nelson, of Yale, 1911, 
is doing graduate work at Harvard 
this year, and is one of the Union’s 
most valued instructors. Mr. Mc- 
Dermott, who so ably supervises all 
the classes and directs the entire edu- 
cational department of the Union 
work, is a Princeton man, who has 
distinguished himself in the Harvard 
Law School and as president of the 
Woodrow Wilson Club. He was chosen 
recently by Harvard to represent the 
Law School in Montreal at a conven- 
tion of law schools held there. Colonel 
Roosevelt’s cousin taught at the Union. 
So do still the sons of ex-Governor 
Hughes and ex-Governor Draper. Mr. 
W. H. Capen, who teaches electricity, 
is a Phi Beta Kappa man,— that an- 
nounces brilliance of scholarship. So 
is the man who taught Hebrew to those 
industrious Jews last winter; he took 
high honors in Semitic languages, and 
has gone to Germany on a fellowship 
to continue his studies. Hasty Pud- 
ding men are far from unknown at 
the Prospect Union, and the “gold 
coast” is not too remote for acquain- 
tance. Indeed, it is not the working- 
man alone who gains from such as- 
sociation: one of the teachers says 
forcibly — ‘Among other things the 
student has brought the workingman 
knowledge, culture, ambition, sympa- 
thy, and friendship; and the working- 
man has given the student knowledge, 
patience, earnestness, and inspiration. 
May each year bring them closer to- 
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gether and increase their respective 
powers of mutual helpfulness.” 

The Prospect Union gives to its 
members much more than text-book 
instruction, its principles standing for 
harmonious development of the whole 
man rather than merely storing the 
mental shelves. Besides a comfort- 
able reading-room, therefore, stocked 
with some five hundred volumes of 
fiction and reference works, and numer- 
ous magazines and newspapers, the 
building contains a long living-room 
with tables for a quiet game of pool 
or billiards, a hall in which pleasant 
dancing classes and socials are held, 
and a really talented choral union 
practises, and industrious classes con- 
duct Swedish gymnastic exercises, 
also shower and tub baths. ‘There is a 
baseball team, too, and a dramatic 
committee. 

The social activities of the Union 
are of a very high order, and so di- 
rected that they are already demon- 
strating what the community needs 
to counteract many of the social 
maladies that trouble us to-day. For 
the dancing classes, the men are en- 
couraged to invite their women rela- 
tives and friends. This instruction 
began only two years ago, but was 
immediately successful, and has ex- 
panded now into two large regular 
classes with weekly social hops in the 
Union Hall, with suitable patronesses 
and masculine supervision to make 
everything as proper and pleasant as 
any one could wish. Indeed, there 
seems to be little tendency towards 
disorder. The men appreciate the 
need of acquiring good party manners 
as quickly as possible, and the girls 
are not unresponsive — or should one 
reverse this statement? Music is pro- 
vided by an orchestra of five instru- 
ments made up of Union members. 
For the larger socials, which occur 
from time to time, the Prospect Union 
orchestra, which plays for many public 
affairs in and about Boston, provides 
excellent music. 

Correct dancing is recognized now 
by all sensible people as a very valu- 
able method of developing self-respect 
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and self-possession. The physical in- 
structor will tell you that it develops 
body poise, grace and ease of motion. 
The physician will tell you that it 
exercises all the muscles without any 
undue strain and, therefore, promotes 
health. The educator will tell you 
that it encourages love of poetry, of 
classic study, of good music, of Nature, 
—that it is altogether uplifting and 
desirable as a means of mental, moral 
and physical training. Finally, the 
drawing-room guest will tell you that 
if you possess any social instinct at 
all to prompt you to advance in the 
esteem of your best fellow men, —than 
which there is no more worthy human 
ambition, when it is not misdirected 
into sensational “society’’ competi- 
tion,— without ability to dance well 
you will remain an awkward flower 
on the wall of time. 

Almost every boy and girl is early 
fascinated by the rhythmic swing and 
sweep of the dance. If not trained 
and cultivated into the right channels, 
this fascination leads youth and maid 
of the unchaperoned home to the 
vulgar halls where they learn all that 
is undesirable and nothing that is 
good. The Prospect Union dancing 
classes have shown that such young 
people, if invited to the right place in 
season, have no further fancy for the 
improper hall. He who has caught 
the happy inspiration of advocating 
schoolhouse social centers, ought to 
visit the Prospect Union Hall some 
evening when a hop is in progress and 
witness the pretty unfolding of manly 
gallantry and womanly courtesy in 
these merry gatherings. Note how 
that gentleman — yes, gentleman, if 
you please — hands his partner to her 
seat after the waltz; you never saw 
anything more genuinely correct at 
the Copley-Plaza. Compare his ease 
and her grace with the hesitant retreat 
of that stalwart Swede, who has 
brought his “best girl” to share the 
honors of his first social, and now, 
startled at the unexpected cessation 
of the music, leaves her standing in the 
middle of the floor while he flees self- 
consciously to a refuge behind several 
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men. He won’t be so seemingly ill- 
mannered a few months from now; 
the first man we noted was awkward 
last year,—if you only could have 
seen him! 

The Prospect Union Hall is not as 
large as it should be, if plans succeed 
for making it useful in the neighbor- 
hood to the extent possible. The 
corporation intends, therefore, to take 
down partitions and throw open the 
upper floor space, or to build an addi- 
tion to the building on available ad- 
joining land. The Union building, as 
it stands, is entirely suitable for the 
uses required of it, with such simple 
alterations. The soical hall is quite 
twenty-five feet high. All the rooms 
downstairs are of ample proportions, 
and framed in good hard wood. The 
building was erected for the use of the 
Cambridge atheneum, which flour- 
ished before the era of public libraries 
and free lectures, back in the sixties. 
Then it passed into the hands of the 
city government and was the Cam- 
bridge City Hall for a number of years. 
After the new city hall was opened, 
the Prospect Union corporation bought 
the property with money left to them 
in 1887, by Miss Belinda M. Randall, 
in memory of her brother, John Ran- 
dall. It contains several cavernous 
vaults, where the city records were 
once kept, now full of printers’ cuts, 
text-books, and even of coats and hats. 
In the basement more vaults have been 
turned into convenient lockers for 
the gymnasium. 

One might write on for paragraphs, 
telling about the basebal! team vic- 
tories, the Swedish gymnasium drills, 
the singing classes, the lively old- 
fashioned spelling bees, the earnest 
work of the dramatic committee. 
But one cannot fill a magazine with 
a single subject. The strong feature 
which has attracted widest approba- 
tion of the Union work must, however, 
be mentioned. Special attention has 
always been directed to forensic abili- 
ties of the men, and regular work in 
debating is carried on with fervor. 
The most careful instruction is se- 
cured for this department, and the 
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most vital and difficult questions dis- 
cussed. Last winter the Union de- 
bating team had the remarkable suc- 
cess of winning all six of its debates in 
the Greater Boston Debating League 
on both sides of the questions de- 
bated; its opponents, the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. M. C. U., the 
Civic Service House, having each a 
high reputation in argument. Mr. 
David C. Howard and Mr. H. F. 
Goodrich of the Harvard Law School 
coached the Prospect Union teams. 
The three questions debated were all 
of national import: “Resolved that 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act Should 
be Repealed and a Commission Should 
be Appointed with Power to Subject 
Corporations to a Policy of Regulation 
Rather than Dissolution.” ‘ Resolved 
that Massachusetts Should Adopt the 
Initiative and Referendum.” “Re- 


solved that the Closed Shop Policy of 
Labor Unions is Justifiable.”’ 
The present arrangements between 
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these four debating clubs stands for 
three years and Mr. Meyer Bloom- 
field, of the Vocation Bureau and Civic 
Service House, Boston, has offered a 
cup to the institution that wins the 
greatest number of their debates. 

Finally, there is the co-operation for 
the members of this fortunate Union 
of an able and somewhat altruistic 
body of Prospect Union Association 
membership, naming men of several 
of the honored families who guard 
the best social traditions of New Eng- 
land, under the executive leadership 
of a tactful and enthusiastic president 
of the Union, Mr. N. F. Van Horsen, 
and the joint trusteeship of the nro- 
perty, with Professor J. L. Coolidge, 
president of the association. 

There is abundant reason to believe 
that the Prospect Union will fulfil its 
aim: to become, as its officers think it 
should be, a strong social and civic center 
for all sorts of varying interests, when 
it will be actually “from many, one.” 








From a photograph, Copyright by J. E, Purdy, Boston. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL W. CAMERON FORBES 


BOSTON IN THE PHILIPPINES 


REDERICK CHAMBERLIN, 
the author of a timely new 
book on the Philippines, called 
“The Philippine Problem,” 

is a successful Boston lawyer and 
author. He is a graduate of Exeter 
(N. H.) Academy, and the Harvard 
Law School, and his journalistic experi- 
ence includes the post of Paris corres- 
pondent of the Boston Herald. 
Among other books, Mr. Chamberlin 
has written “The Blow from Behind,” 
dealing with anti-imperialism; and a 
Southern novel, “The Shoe String 
Country.”” He has studied the Philip- 
pine situation on the islands, where he 
was one of the first to interview Agui- 
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naldo, and since his return. Mr. 
Chamberlin is now pursuing his literary 
work in London. His book on the 
Philippines has been widely com- 
mended. 

Although Boston was the hot-bed 
of anti-imperialistic talk, no city has 
been more forward in all that pertains 
to the development of the Philippines, 
over the retention of which by the 
United States the contest was prin- 
cipally waged. Hon. Cameron W. 
Forbes, whose work has been so produc- 
tive of good, is a Bostonian and carries 
into his work the spirit of thorough- 
ness of a New England train- 


ing. 
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By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XXV 


’?GENE THE GALLANT 


HE result of the fight with Pierre 
Bartineau, who was well known 
to all as a sturdy man with his 
fists, was to give "Gene a place 
at once among his fellows. 

They had seen him fight fair and fight 
hard with a strength entitled to respect. 
Those who until now. had looked 
askance at him either because of the 
town gossip or a certain shiftiness in his 
bearing revised their opinion before the 
testimony of their eyes and accepted 
him into their midst. Nat noticed this 
with a good deal of satisfaction and 
turned his attention to the problem 
of getting his pine started down the 
mountain side. 

As for ’Gene, his new position pleased 
him mightily. He felt himself a good 
deal of a heroand did considerable strut- 
ting. The mountain air cleansed his 
blood and his brain and put new vigor 
into his arms and legs. The exercise 
whetted his appetite, the simple food 
satisfied it, and he slept soundly. With 
this and the reaction from the tension 
of the previous week his spirits revived 
to a point where he did not find even 
the work irksome. At night, with the 
crowd gathered around the big wood 
stove, he added further to his prestige 
by recounting tales of his travels in the 
tropics. His fights grew at a pace 
equaling Falstaff’s. It seemed as 
though his days on board the ship had 
been filled with nothing but mutiny 
and threatened piracy, while when on 
shore he had met with an adventure at 
every turn of the street. He was an 
acknowledged authority on tigers, and 
recounted such deeds of daring that 
all anecdotes of bears and mountain 
cats ventured by the others sounded 
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as tame as a description of the frolick- 
ing of house cats. Occasionally Nat sat 
on the outskirts of the group and lis- 
tened, but ’Gene’s eyes were quick to 
spy him, so that the former never 
heard the choicest adventures. 

But in the stable ’Gene did not talk 
much and did not again hit the horses. 
That man Bartineau struck a chill to 
his heart. It was impossible to escape 
those stolid dark eyes. They met him 
at every turn and refused to alter, no 
matter what overtures "Gene made. 
They seemed ever to be watching, ever 
to be waiting, and’Gene knew that if 
matters came to a second fight it would 
bea harder fight than the first. ‘There- 
fore, in spite of the knowledge of grow- 
ing strength, in spite of the prestige 
of one victory, he resisted every im- 
pulse to hit the horses. 

As for his relations with Julie, "Gene 
was glad enough of a decent excuse of 
being out of the house fora while. The 
week before he left had been anything 
but pleasant. Silas looked as though 
he could murder him, while the two 
women haunted him like ghosts. Julie’s 
face had remained as cold and white as 
death, even when she was most at- 
tentive. Every morning she waited 
breakfast for him and stood ready dur- 
ing the day to listen to whatever he 
had to say. But whether he pleaded 
or whether he sulked, whether he 
threatened or whether he spoke fair, 
made no difference. She answered 
him “Yes, ’Gene” and “No, ’Gene” 
without emotion. Every night before 
he went upstairs alone to the fair 
white room which had been her room 
she said simply, ‘‘Good-night, ’Gene.” 
There was little joy in such conquest 
as this. And with all the romance 
gone from the episode, his own thoughts 
bothered him. Left alone in this 
fashion, he found himself haunted by 
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still another woman’s face. He saw 
again the shadowy bedroom of the 
little flat, and peering from the shadows 
the gray eyes of her he had left. They 
were even more difficult to understand 
than Julie’s. 

But among the pines, where he had 
little time to brood over anything, he 
escaped them, for he was left so dog- 
tired at night that nothing came but 
oblivion. 

So the first Saturday came, and with 
it a snow-laden gale that beginning at 
dawn swirled about the mountain all 
day. Before night some two feet of 
snow had fallen, and yet the storm 
raged: only the fiercer. The pines 
drooped heavy with their white weight. 
It was the sort of day that made the 
prospect of Sunday seem very wel- 
come to all hands. But at two o’clock 
that afternoon Nat strode up to ’Gene, 
as the latter leaned on his axe to watch 
a big pine topple over at which he had 
been hewing for an hour, and said as 
simply as though it were only the 
matter of stepping around the corner: 

“Ye’d better be startin’, ’Gene.” 

“Startin’ for where?” demanded 
Gene. 

“For home.” 

“Home? Ye don’t think I’m goin’ 
back to St. Croix this sort of weather.” 

“You are goin’ back to your wife 
over Sunday,” nodded Nat. 

’Gene glared at him a moment and 
turned away. 

“Well, I’m not,” he anwsered. 

“Then ye’re ready to fight?” in- 
quired Nat. 

“Fight?” exploded ’Gene. ‘“Can’t 
ye think of nothin’ else? Has a man 
got to keep fightin’ here for his rights?” 

“‘He’s got to keep fightin’ to go ag’in 
his rights,” answered Nat very delib- 
erately. “Julie is expectin’ ye.” 

“Expectin’ me?” laughed ’Gene. 
“Good Lord, don’t ye know —” 

But ’Gene didn’t finish. He saw 
that Nat didn’t know, and some in- 
stinct warned him that it was better 
he should not know. Some instinct 
and some remnant of pride warned 
him to keep silent on this point. His 
brother probably thought the girl was 
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head over heels in love with him. So 
long as he thought that — well, it gave 
him a weapon anyway. He made a 
little experiment in order to watch its 
effect. 

“T s’pose she is,” he said slowly. 
“Girls are queer, aren’t they? I ex- 
pect she’s been cryin’ half the time just 
because I had to go away.” 

Nat winced. The pain of the pic- 
ture left his face as bloodless as though 
he had been hit. Well pleased with 
the result, "Gene persisted. 

“‘She’s got her father and mother, 
but that don’t make no difference. 
When a man’s away from his woman 
or a woman’s away from her man, the 
house don’t seem the same.” 

Nat drew back as though to es- 
cape. 

“Nat,” ’Gene followed him up, “ye 
don’t know what ’tis to have a pair of 
warm arms around yer neck — arms 
like Julie’s.” 

“For Gawd’s sake,” exclaimed Nat, 
“don’t talk like that! It ain’t decent.” 

“Wait till ye get a wife like Julie,” 
answered ’Gene maliciously. 

“Get out of here! Get back to her,” 
Nat shouted. 

“Tf it was possible, Nat, I’d go. 
There ain’t nothin’ would stop me. 
But with the snow like this —”’ 

He leveled his eyes upon his brother. 
The frozen bits of ice swept into his 
face. He shook his head. 

Nat took him by the shoulder and 
turned him round. 

*“Ye’ll go back to St. Croix to-night,” 
he choked. “Ye’ll start this minute.” 

“Ye want to kill me?” whined ’Gene. 

Nat lifted his fist. 

“Get out!” he cried. 

’Gene threw down his axe and 
stumbled off. Nat watched him until 
he was out of sight, and then, finding 
Bartineau, gave a half-dozen orders. 

“T sha’n’t be back until Monday 
morning,” he concluded. 

“Sacré! Ye aren’t goin’ home in 
such a devil’s storm as this?” 

Without replying Nat turned into the 
pines and, picking up ’Gene’s tracks, 
followed after. He had no idea of 
trusting the boy to get home alone, for 
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in the first place ’Gene’s heart might 
fail him and he would then stop at the 
first farmhouse’; in the second place 
his legs might fail him and he might 
die by the roadside. For Julie’s sake 
that must not be, so long as ’Gene’s, life 
was precious to her, so long must ’Gene 
live; so long must he be responsible 
for ’Gene’s life. ‘There was much work 
waiting for him that he had planned to 
do between this time and Monday 
morning, but that did not count against 
this heavier duty. 

For the first three miles down the 
crude road which led to the foot of 
Eagle, Nat kept his brother in sight 
without being seen himself. ’Gene 
took the journey with little heart. He 
walked slowly with much resting and 
did not stand up sturdily against the 
whipping gusts of wind. He swore a 
great deal in frenzied anger at the ob- 
stacles in his path instead of meeting 
them witha challenge. In this spirit a 
man cannot walk far; in this spirit he 
is easily overcome. 

So ’Gene came to the foot of the 
mountain and into the main road. It 
had taken him almost two hours when 
he should have done it in less than an 
hour. Nat, at his heels, grew im- 
patient, and though a half-dozen times 
upon the pointof urging himon thought 
better of it. So ’Gene came to the 
home of Timothy Dutton towards 
four in the afternoon. Here he paused 
a moment and then, walking to the 
door, knocked. He was evidently 
given welcome, for the door opened 
and he went in. But Nat buttoned 
his reefer close about his throat and 
squatted in the snow outside. He 
gave the boy time to get warm and 
come out again, but still the door re- 
mained closed. Then he followed 
after, and in response to Timothy’s 
welcome strode into the kitchen, 
where he found ’Gene with his coat, 
hat and boots off sitting before the 
stove. Near him sat the youngsters 
Josh and Ebenezer, with the blood high 
in their cheeks from the tales to which 
they had been listening. 

“Kind of expected the bridegroom 
20 be out a night like this, but what in 
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thunder takes you home, Nat?” ex- 
claimed Timothy. 

’Gene rose from his chair and faced 
his brother. 

“T have business at St. Croix,” 
answered Nat. 

“Well, I reckon it ain’t more pres- 
in’ than ’Gene’s, and he allows that 
he’ll spend the night here. Ye’d better 
stay too.” 

“A man’s a fool to try to get to St. 
Croix to-night,” growled ’Gene. 

“Maybe,” answered Nat curtly. 

“Ye don’t mean to say, now, ye are 
goinn’ to try it?” put in Mrs. Dutton, 
bustling up. “Land sakes, there’s 
room in that bed for two of ye. I’ve 
just opened it up to air.” 

““You’re good,” answered Nat. “But 
I guess we’d better go on.” 

Mrs. Dutton smiled benignly. 

“Now don’t tell you’ve gone and 
fallen in love yourself, Nat,” she an- 
swered. 

“TIsn’t there anything else that 
would take a man out in a storm?” he 
asked. 

“Love and death —in a storm like 
this,” answered Mrs. Dutton. ‘There 
ain’t no sickness in the family?” 

“No,” Nat assured her. 

“Then ye’d better stay till morning, 
’cause love will wait,”’ she concluded. 

He shook his head rather soberly. 

“It doesn’t wait no more than 
death,” he replied. 

He buttoned up his reefer and 
glanced again at "Gene. The latter, 
with his back to the stove, was evi- 
dently relying on a belief that Nat 
would refuse to make a scene here. 
But a second look at his broethr’s face 
gave scant hope. 

“Come,” said Nat. “It’s harder 
goin’ every minute.” 

“Go along if ye want,” growled 
’>Gene. 

’Gene turned to the others, as though 
for support, but they remained silent. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Dutton caught an 
expression in the older brother’s face 
which told them that here was some 
crisis which would brook no interven- 
tion. They waited uneasily. ’Gene 
reached for his boots and drew them on. 
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By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


The birds being gone, the caterpillars, 
freed 

From all restraint, began to enlarge their 
breed. 

The chaffer in the wheat his larve laid; 

Dark weevils, mustering like the Cossac 
preyed 

Upon each leaf, and blackened every 
blade. 

Scorched up, as though by arson, sword 


or plague, 

Our land lies sickening through every 
league; 

Our children pine beneath the wingéd 
curse, 

Our cattle starve upon the hills — nay, 
worse, 

The foe, swollen up to monstrous size, 
now seems 

Hideous and huge as nightmares in our 
dreams. 


Food he no longer finds in fruit or flower, 
But, pressed for sustenance, must now 
devour 
Man, man himself ! 
W. J. Courtuopre, 
“The Paradise of Birds” 


( her rev says that she dates 
her revolt from orthodoxy to 
the day when, as a wondering 

child, she looked up to the high 

pulpit and heard an excited minister 
address his hearers as “ Rebel Worms”! 
Rebel she might be, for she did not 
know the meaning of the term, but a 
worm never! She expressed, thence- 
forth, a preference for the liberal house 
of prayer which her father attended, 
and, holding his hand, wended her way 
to a spot wherein the congregation 
might be more gently entreated. 

Cynthia has a horror of all crawling 
things, a greater horror than other 
women, seemingly, which she herself ex- 
plains by saying that she is of a primitive 
type and near enough to Eve to re- 
member the serpent. 

“The worm is your brother, Cyn- 
thia,” I say to her, gravely. 

“He is not!” she stoutly protests, 
“T haven’t one atom of kinship with 
him, and I believe if he had ever made 
one single effort to walk upright in all 
the ages since he was born, he wouldn’t 
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be crawling now. He looks to me 
just like sin feels, and you can’t make 
me believe he couldn’t be different, if 
he tried.” 

By unhappy accident I took Cyn- 
thia, last spring, to a dearly remembered 
New England village, which we found, 
the morning after our arrival, to be 
besieged by the armies of the tent cater- 
pillar. Never had such a thing been 
known in the neighborhood when “the 
street-musicians of the heavenly city,” 
as our golden-throated Longfellow calls 
the birds, “‘filled all the blossoming or- 
chards with their glee.” Caterpillars 
dropped on Cynthia as she walked; 
she brushed one off her neck, she 
found one on a gown hanging in the 
closet, she began to dream of cater- 
pillars and saw them, as Courthope 
says, “swollen up to monstrous size 
and huge as nightmares.” We waged 
war upon them with every simple 
device we knew, but the public — such 
public as there was — did not support 
us and our neighbors’ nests hung full 
of loathly worms when our own had 
been destroyed. The orchard was 
speedily stripped of leaf and blossom, 
and the discouraged trees stood wait- 
ing for a possible return of vigor that 
they might clothe themselves again. 

But where were the birds of my 
youth? 


“The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piney wood; 
The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 
The bluebird: balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 
Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 
That dwell in nests and have the gift of song.”’ 


I recalled the old gray barn of my 
childhood; the crowding nests dotted 
along its beams, and the soft flutter 
and swoop of wings, as the swallows 
swept in.and out through the friendly 
doors. I remembered the clay-bank 
where we sought material for our 
rude sculpture, and the holes with 
which it was riddled where the sand- 
martens had their dwelling. I re- 
membered the goldfinches, daintily 
feeding on the wayside thistles, the 
bobolinks rippling above the June 
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grasses, the catbirds in the hedge of 
spirea, the red-winged blackbirds on 
the road to the meeting-house, and a 


multitude cf feathered people too 
small and inconspicuous in dress to be 
recalled by name. I remembered, 
with a yet more poignant sweetness, 
those day-dawns, fresh and glistening, 
as in a world new-made, when a 
drowsy child turning on his pillow 
heard that “earliest pipe of half- 
awakened birds” which to the ear that 
listens is at once dewy with tears and 
blossoming with gladdess. 

To-day, the birds were few and their 
appearance about the house a thing 
to be remarked. The barn-swallows 
had disappeared, the sand-martens 
had gone, nobody had seen a bobolink 
that summer. The orioles had ceased 
to hang their cradles in the elm trees, 
and even the swifts no longer thundered 
in the chimneys and tumbled their 


=N FROM VIEW 


ill-made nests with their hissing 
progeny down upon the hearthstones. 

Our farmer-host agreed that the 
birds were few and growing fewer, but 
traced no connection between this 
fact and the blight of worms that lay 
upon the village. He was still in the 
untutored state wherein a bird meant 
to him, wherever found, a robber of 
the strawberry patch and the cherry 
tree, a marauder in the cornfield and 
a fit prey for the cunning of the preda- 
tory cat. Of the birds as “wingéd 
wardens of the farms,” he had no real 
impression, although he knew as a 
matter of daily experience of the gal- 
lant service they did in fighting the 
host of crawling plagues about him. 
It is true in this instance, as in many 
others, that we often know the least 
of that which immediately surrounds 
us. Cynthia, fired by her loathing of 
the creepers and crawlers, immedi- 
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ately began to lay out a course of bird 
study for the rural schools. This was 
to be supplemented by a wholesale 
distribution of tracts on the subject, 
the money for which was to be raised 
by heavy fines imposed upon all 
women who wore any feathers, save 
those of cocks and ostriches, in their 
headgear. With the manner in which 
this was to be collected she did not 
concern herself, saying loftily that 
both to originate and carry out a great 
idea seldom lay within the province 


NOT A LEAF 


of one mind. One of her tracts was 
to be entitled, “The Millinery Slaugh- 
ter-House,” and was to begin with 
the following figures which she had 
cut from a paper known as “The 
Animals’ Friend.” ‘Ten million birds 
a year,” says this periodical, “are 
required to supply the women of the 
United States with suitable hat trim- 
ming; forty thousand terns in a single 
season on Cape Cod, a million bobo- 


links near Philadelphia in a single 
month. England imports between 
twenty-five million and thirty million 
birds a year. Altogether, it is esti- 
mated that between two hundred mil- 
lion and three hundred million birds 
perish each year to trim the hats of 
the women of the world.” 

It happened that I was born in 
Pennsylvania, but I abjured my native 
state when I learned from Cynthia 
that the dealers in egret plumes are 
carrying on their horrible trade in 


FOR A NEST 


Philadelphia, since they are barred 
out from New York and New Jersey. 
“Their mail-order business,” says a 
bird-defender, “is with women who 
think they make themselves beautiful 
by carrying on their heads a souvenir 
of a mother-bird killed, and _ her 
fledglings left to starve!” 

The ire of our host was kindled by 
the massacre of the bobolinks, one of 
the few birds he really knew and loved, 
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and he volunteered, in case Cynthia’s 
plan should work, to collect her tax 
for her, or, in lieu of it, to hale non- 
payers to the nearest jail. 

It appeared from Cynthia’s reading 
on the subject that the Southern 


states were more in need of bird- 
defenders than any others in our do- 
main, and that the cannibalistic dwele 
lers therein literally ate up migrating 
birds who were trusting to their hos- 
pitality for the winter season. Cyn- 
thia’s all-embracing scheme included a 
motor-car built on the plan of those 
that distribute railway guides in 


cities, and liberally stocked with bird- 
tracts to be distributed as the car 
rolled rapidly along the Southern 
highways. One of these sulphurous 
squibs for the sunny South, as we 
called them, was to be entitled: “‘ The 
Slaughter of the Innocents,’’ and was 
to begin with the following ques- 
tions: 

Are you a robin-eater? 

Do you prepare bluebirds on toast 
for your family? 

Does a broiled bobolink suit your 
palate? 

Do blackbirds in a pie appeal to you? 

















If you are not eating them your 
neighbors must be, for 


STOP! LOOK!! LISTEN!!! 


Mr. E. H. Forbush, ornithologist 
for the State of Massachusetts, and 
representative of the National & 
Audubon Societies in New England, 
has lately published a significant state- 
ment, in the course of which he says: 
“Many small birds are killed by the 
Southern people. Last winter many 
persons took advantage of the neces- 
sities of the blackbirds and bluebirds. 
The city council of Pittsboro, North 
Carolina, rescinded an ordinance for- 
bidding shooting within the city limits, 
that the people might shoot the birds 
that were driven by the stress of 
weather to that town to feed on berries, 
and about four thousand robins were 
killed in a short time. Quantities of 
blackbirds and bobolinks have been 
killed in the Carolinas by negroes, and 
these birds are sold in the Southern 
markets.” 

Oh, unhappy North Carolina! Build 
a monument in Pittsboro and place 
upon it a perpetually weeping figure 
with a slaughtered robin in her hand. 
Four thousand joyous, useful lives, 
four thousand ruddy breasts, -four 
thousand liquid throats carolling in 
the tree-tops, and all to fill some 
greedy stomachs that would better 
have gone to bed fasting. 

“Oh, the pity of it, Horatio!” 

Another of these sulphurous squibs 
Cynthia plans to distribute in the 
West, calling it there, “Caution to 
Callous Californians,” or something of 
that nature. She learned that an 
up-to-date drug store had been built 
and expensively equipped in Santa 
Barbara, altogether from the sale of 
humming birds for millinery purposes, 
and likened the affair to the cementing 
of stones in ancient days with the 
blood of innocents. Beginning her 
tract with this statement she was 
easily able to make a telling pamphlet 
whose shafts would pierce the thickest 
skin. 

Inspired by the effect of her elo- 
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quence upon her family, Cynthia next 
projected the borrowing of a few 
aeroplanes to cruise the airs of the 
New England states. “They are 
dawdling about up there, anyway,” 
she wisely observed, “and might as 
well be doing something useful while 
they are atit. I will prepare ‘Leaflets 
for Farmers,’ and the aviators shall 
drop them down in suitable places. 
One shall be headed: 

* *Cuckoos or Caterpillars: Which 
Shall it Be?’ 

“And another: 

** ¢Shall the Robin Go and the Cut- 
worm Come?’ ‘ 
“Under these headings I will dis- 
seminate a little information as to the 
relation between the flyers and the 
crawlers, and support my remarks by 
the dictum of the National Audubon 

Society on the subject.” 

But Cynthia knew, none better 
than she, that the gradual extermina- 
tion of the birds could not be laid 
wholly to the vanity of women, the 
greed of traders, the lack of winter 
protection, the mania for collecting 
eggs and killing feathered creatures 
inherent in small boys, nor even to the 
gradual and necessary increase in the 
use of insecticides. She knew that 
at the root of the whole matter lay 
absolute ignorance of the value of the 
feathered folk as “flying squadrons,” 
able, as Professor Hodge says, to 
move in any direction and carry help 
where needed. “It is clear,” said 
Cynthia, “that a campaign of educa- 
tion is needed not alone for grown 
people in the waysI have outlined, 
but for the children. 

“We need a course of bird-study in 
our schools,” said the enthusiastic 
bird-defender. “We need informal 
talks on the subject, illustrated by 
colored pictures of our native birds, 
and diversified by stories and inci- 
dents concerning them. Then we 
need to go afield and find our singing 
friends, identify their characteristics 
and discover their group-relations. 
So we shall learn their haunts, their 
songs and calls, their favorite food 
and where it is obtained, their resting- 
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places, the care of their young, their 
special work by day and by night, 
their efforts at self-protection, and, 
perhaps, something of the mystery 
of their migration. So by watching 
them and studying their ways we shall 
learn to love them, and the next step, 
unconsciously taken, will necessarily be 
to protect them.” Cynthia privately 
thinks that some form of euthanasia 
applied to the household cat may be 
necessary to her scheme, but she can 
hardly suggest it to children. Some 
of our schools have already organized 
Ten-to-One Clubs, which are devoted 
to the protection of birds, and the 
adoption of Bird Day, by educational 
workers all over the country, would be 
a tremendous stride in the right di- 
tection. 

The idea of a national Bird Day 
seems to have originated with Pro- 
fessor C. A. Babcock, superintendent 
of schools, in Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
who wrote to the Department of Agri- 
culture, in 1894, urging its establish- 
ment and suggesting May fourth as a 
suitable date for its observance. 

The Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ceived the idea with enthusiasm, and 
sent out an admirable circular on the 
subject (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Biological Survey, 
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Circular No. 17), which in its clear 
setting forth of the arguments for 
bird protection, and its urgent appeal 
for help from the country at large, is 
worthy of attention from every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The study of ornithology as a 
recognized branch of _ instruction 
throughout the year, with the neces- 
sary field excursions, would give all 
the material required for a Bird Day 
in any school, for all libraries are well 
supplied with books on the subject, 
and with readings from these, ac- 
counts, verbal and written, from the 
pupils of their seekings and findings, 
their own paintings and drawings of 
birds, bird-songs and games, and 
selections from the poetry of bird- 
land, an afternoon would be happily 
spent. Wherever the idea has been 
tried the pupils have taken it up with 
enthusiasm, have been marvelously 
happy in carrying out all its details, 
and have promptly assumed a new 
attitude toward the “little children 
of the air.” It is this new attitude of 
thought and deed and word which it 
is so needful that we encourage, an 
attitude based not merely upon a senti- 
ment of protéction for that which is 
tender, beautiful, and fragile, but 
upon a solid basis of economic fact. 
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By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


(Continued from page 193) 


He took his time, but Nat showed no 
impatience. In fifteen minutes they 
were out in the storm again. 

The air seemed colder than ever 
after the warm shelter of that kitchen. 
The snow stung their faces and clogged 
their steps. They had no _ sooner 
reached the road than, in desperate 
fury, ’Gene turned on his brother. 

“Damn ye!” he choked. 

“Save your breath,” advised Nat. 
“Ye’ll need it.” 

Inch for inch, the two men measured 
the same; pound for pound, they 
weighed the same. The same blood 
flowed in their veins, and as far as 
muscle went they could lift the same 
weight. For the matter of ten seconds 
they faced each other out here in the 
swirling snow with no one to interfere. 
Yet once again, at the end of this space, 
’Gene’s head dropped, and he stumbled 
ahead without striking a blow. Nat 
led and made the trail, neither speak- 
ing nor looking at his brother. 

This was one of the nights when Nat 
felt the need of being near to Julie, the 
wife of "Gene. This was one of the 
nights when he couldn’t resist the call 
of his heart. Even without ’Gene he 
would have come just the same. The 
sting of the elements took him back 
again to the night on the mountain 
top when he had watched by her side. 
He footed the road joyfully with that 
memory to cheer him. Each whip- 
ping cut of iced wind, each driftingy 
mound of snow that he tramped down, 
each heavy mile made him gladder as 
it brought him nearertoher. Back of 


his own personal joy, back of the hun- 
ger of his own heart, lay the conviction 
that even in this humble way he was 
bringing her joy in bringing back her 
man to her. 

Behind him, that man stumbled, 
cursing the night, cursing the storm, 





cursing him who had forced him into 
it. 

When an hour after dusk they 
reached the storm-bound house at St. 
Croix, Nat stood one side to allow 
’Gene to pass. The latter went on 
with a muttered threat. 

He tried the front door and found it 
— He pounded with his numbed 

sts. 

From the roadway Nat saw a light 
move rapidly from the sitting-room to 
the hall. Hesaw the door swing open 
and caught a glimpse of Julie’s dark 
hair, of her red cheeks, as with a startle 
cry she drew back at sight of ’Gene. 
He saw his brother push in, and then 
heard the door close with a vicious 
bang as "Gene slammed it to. 

That was all, after his long walk; 
that was all the man had to buoy up 
his spirits with over the long walk back 
to Hio, which still lay ahead of him. 
That was all, but enough. The heavi- 
ness left his legs and the rancor left his 
heart. He kept that face before him 
until two hours later he placed the key 
in the lock of the door of the house on 
the hill and went in. It was dark and 
bitter cold within, but he stumbled 
into a chair. Then, with his head 
bowed between his hands, he fought 
back the hot thoughts which the place 
conjured up. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Tue OvutTcasts 


TT following month was a busy 
time for Nat Page. He found 
more trouble than he had an- 

ticipated in getting his lumber 
to the river-bank. The roads were 
steep and rough, and the deepening 
snow further clogged his progress. In 
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order to keep to his schedule he was 
forced to hire more men and horses 
and look more sharply than ever after 
details. This was good for him, even 
though it added a still heavier weight 
of responsibility than he was now 
carrying. It gave him little time for 
brooding. 

As for ’Gene, his reputation as a 
brave and good man continued to grow. 
The mountain air and the hard ex- 
ercise sweetened and hardened him 
clear to the marrow. Men, instead of 
jesting loosely with him, spoke him 
fairly, and women who had once ig- 
nored him nodded pleasantly as they 
met him in the village during his weekly 
visits home. Because all this was new 
to him and because, say what you will, 
men like to be well thought of, he en- 
joyed himself much better than he had 
anticipated. He swaggered a bit, to 
be sure, still talked over-boastfully and 
was eager for a quarrel, but in most 
ways he conducted himself well. 

He even received some encourage- 
ment from Julie’s attitude towards 
him. A woman could hardly be a 
woman and not appreciate the effort 
of that long walk nome every week 
through snow and wind. Ii at first 
she had been only startled and sus- 
picious, this wore away at the end of 
the month, for on these visits he con- 
ducted himself as well as she could ask. 
He was both mild-mannered and 
pleasant-spoken, and demanded of her 
nothing more than she could give. As 
a result, the color crept back to her 
cheeks and the tenseness left her lips. 
This weekly act of devotion seemed 
more like something Nat might do. It 
led her to hope that, after all, the blood 
relationship counted for something. 

In the meanwhile, though Nat Page 
had no direct communication with 
Silas, other men told him that Julie 
was growing even more beautiful and 
that she seemed very happy. 

“That is good,” answered Nat. 
“That is as it should be.” 

Good for all the world save for him 
alone. To picture her as more beauti- 
ful made it no easier for him. He was 
glad she was happier, but even this 
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made it noeasierfor him. In fact, he 
didn’t see where all this was going to 
end, and in that not even Father Lara- 
mie, the good priest from St. Croix, who 
sometimes came to camp to look after 
the souls of his half-dozen parishioners, 
could help him. In a talk one night 
with this gentleman Nat had been led 
toconfess. He was not of the faith and 
he had no religious motive in so doing, 
but his heart was paining him sore, and 
the priest of the tender eyes had led 
him on. As the latter had listened his 
eyes had grown still more tender. 

“‘My son,” said the priest when Nat 
was done, “you are acting worthily of 
that love.” 

“But how long will it last?” Nat 
had cried. “Where will it end, for 
love for the one does not die, and hate 
for the other still lives.” 

“In time,” answered the priest 
thoughtfully, “the love must kill the 
hate.” 

Then the priest, in an attempt to 
divert his mind from the present, had 
talked of all the good things which lie 
in eternity — of the peace and the love 
and the joy which would be his event- 
ual reward. But when he had done, 
he turned away his head and to him- 
self confessed: 

“Mais c’est grand dommage.” 

Though pressed for time, Nat Page 
still accompanied his brother on his 
weekly pilgrimage for the sake of that 
brief glimpse of Julie at the door. From 
there he always returned to the house 
on the crest of the hill. 

At the Lovell auction he had bought 
enough to completely furnish his house, 
including even kitchen utensils. The 
fact that the furniture was not new 
gave the rooms a settled appearance. 
The hand-made wooden chairs, the ma- 
hogany high-boy, the old clock and 
mirrors had been in use a hundred 
years before he bought them. They 
brought with them the comfortable 
hospitality of age. 

It was on one Saturday night when 
it was bitter cold without that he was 
aroused from his brooding before the 
open fire by a weak knock upon the 
door. Hurrying to admit the late 

















visitor, he found upon his doorstep 
Tommy Flint and his father. The 
two were half frozen and in a pitiable 
state of collapse. 

“Lord, man,” he exclaimed, as he 
dragged them in to a place before the 
fire, ‘“‘what’s the trouble?” 

The old man bowed his face in his 
hands and began to cry, while Tommy 
spoke for him. 

“Ma’s dead,” choked the latter. 
*An’ the Deacon, he’s turned us out.” 

“Your mother’s dead?” exclaimed 
Nat, who now heard little of the vil- 
lage news. 

“Dead and buried a week ago,” 
sobbed Tommy. 

“T hadn’t heard,” answered Nat. 
“And ye say the Deacon turned ye 
out — a night like this?” 

“He turned us out yesterday, but 
we crawled back and slept in the house. 
Then he found us again, and nailed up 
all the winders.” 

“Doesn’t seem’s though a man 
would turn a dog out this weather,” 
exclaimed Nat. “Look here, crowd 
up to the fire! Are ye hungry?” 

With his teeth chattering, Tommy 
spread his purple hands over the 
flames and nodded. 

‘Sit where ye are, then, an’ I’ll see 
what I can get.” 

He kept a small supply of provisions 
in the house and cooked his own meals 
here every Sunday rather than go 
home. His mother had pleaded with 
him to come back, but there was too 
much of ’Gene in the old place. He 
couldn’t stand it. 

He kindled the kitchen fire in a 
jiffy, and soon had a pan of ham and 
eggs on the stove. He set a table 
before the open fire in the sitting-room, 
and bringing in the food watched the 
man and boy devour it like starved 
wild creatures. He saw the hunger 
leave their eyes and the color return 
to their skin. The sight turned his 
thoughts away from himself and did 
him good. Furthermore, with the 
presence of these outcasts, the whole 
house came to life. It was the first 


time that any one except himself had 
been under this roof. 
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“What ye planning to do?” he 
aksed Flint, as under the influence of 
food and warmth the old man partly 
recovered himself. 

“T reckon Tommy an’ I'll pull out,” 
he answered thoughtfully. 

“Where to?” 

Flint shook his head. 

“T dunno, but somewhere. If I was 
ten years younger, I’d go back to 
Jamaicy.” 

“T guess ye’re both better off where 
ye be,” answered Nat. 

“The p’int is, where be 1?” answered 
Flint. 

*You’re here now, and ye’d better 
stay till ye get a chance to look 
around. Then Tommy can go to 
school.” 

“Ye mean we can stay right here in 
this house?” questioned Tommy, big- 
eyed. 

Nat nodded. 

“T kinder want to keep the house 
warmed up, and you and your father 
can help the old folks some around the 
farm. Are ye willin’?” 

“Be 1?” answered Tommy enthusi- 
astically. “Ill tote all the water an’ 
feed the cows, an’ Dad —” 

He puased, as though uncertain just 
what his father would do, but the 
latter supplied the information: 

“T’ll help ye, Tommy.” 

“Thar ye be,” exclaimed Tommy, as 
though this concluded the matter. 

“It’s a bargain,” answered Nat 
readily. ‘An’ there’s just one condi- 
tion—that ye cut out the booze, 
Joe.” 

Flint nodded. 

“T was tellin’ Tommy this very 
night thet I wasn’t goin’ to tech another 
drop — not if it was to save my soul 
from Hell.” 

“Good,” drawled Nat. ‘‘And when 
your soul reaches thet point of danger, 
jus’ let me know.” 

Tommy jumped up and insisted 
upon washing the dishes and putting 
away the supper things, while his 
father drew out his pipe and settled 
back in his chair before the fire as 
comfortably as though he had always 
been there. 














MYLES STANDISH 


R. MYLES STANDISH, who 

for a number of years has 

been the New York repre- 

sentative of the New Enc- 
LAND MacazineE, has accepted a posi- 
tion with “Motor” as Advertising 
Manager for the state of Michigan. 
The publishers of the New ENGLAND 
regret his departure and at the same 
time wish him every success in his 
new undertaking. 

Mr. Standish was a lineal descendant 
of the famous captain of the Pilgrims. 
His father was born in Boston but 
moved to Minnesota from where he 
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enlisted in the Union Army, serving 
as an aide on the staff of General 
Benjamin Andrews. In Memphis, 
Tennessee, he met the daughter of 
Judge Seavey of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court and after the war he married 
her, making his residence in Memphis 
where he conducted a successful busi- 
ness, but died at forty-one leaving a 
young family. 

Myles Standish began in the adver- 
tising business when he was sixteen 
years old with his brother who was 
but eighteen. Together they began 
street car advertising in the Southern 
states. In 1885 he journeyed a third 
of the way across the continent on a 
bicycle, earning his expenses by work- 
ing in newspaper offices in any capacity 
where there was an opening, and 
gaining an invaluable experience. His 
first work in New York was with the 
Sperry & Hutchinson Company, who 
were introducing the famous Green 
Trading Stamp. In 1890 he married 
Eunice Swift, the youngest daughter 
of the Mayor of Yankton, So. Dakota. 
They have one child, Rose, named 
from the wife of the Pilgrim captain. 
Mr. Standish has served with the 
general advertising staff of the Hearst 
newspapers and as a book reviewer 
for the same publications. He filled 
the important position of New England 
manager for the Harper publications, 
until he was induced to aid in building 
up the New Encianp Macazine. 

With splendid health, a pleasing 
personality and ripe experience, Mr. 
Standish is certain to make himself 
felt in the Western field to which he 
has gone. 











